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BEREAVEMENT 


There is no shame in weeping 
For those who look on death, 
And find him clutching loved ones 
In arms that stifle breath ... 


For death is sorrow’s consort 
And sorrow’s offspring — tears, 
And none shall bar the mating 
Through mankind’s mortal years. 


But shame there is in weeping. 
When loved ones separate, 

If death and sorrow render 
A soul disconsolate. 


For death is God’s appointment 

With souls beyond the sky, 
And sorrow is His token 

That death one day shall die. 
This is the cause for sorrow — 

The plan divine for tears — 
That there may be no weeping 

In the everlasting years. 

— D. F. Miller, C.Cs.R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





THE LABOR QUESTION 


C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


HEN Father Timothy Casey dropped in to bid the time of day 

to Mr. Michael Monogue, he found that gentleman deep in a 
friendly argument with Mr. Jeremiah Haggerty — that is, it had begun 
as a friendly argument, gradually drifted into a polite argument, then 
developed into a sarcastic argument, and now reached the point where 
it was an argument. 

“Howmsomiver,” Haggerty, red of face and taut of nerve, emerged 
momentarily from the verbal barrage laid down by his host, “howmso- 
miver, an’ you don’t come back into the union, you'll live to rue the day 
you didn’t. I’m tellin’ you, Mike Monogue.” 

“Now at least you are talking like a real labor organizer. When they 
run out of reasons, they take to threats. Force, not fair argument, is 
what adds to their numbers. I know that bunch.” 

“Tis not a threat but a prophecy,” retorted Haggerty darkly. 

“Prophet Jerry Haggerty come to judgment,” mocked Monogue. 

“Just you mark this down in your hat: and’ if at the big end of six 
months, an’ you starvin with the hunger, you don’t be sayin’, shure 
Misther Haggerty tould me all that, but I wouldn’t listen to him. 
You think because you are sittin’ purty, with your good pay and your 
stiddy job —” 

“Listen, Jerry, it was not by sitting but by standing up and doing 
an honest day’s work that I got my pay and my job.” 

“If the union takes into its head to sit down in your shop, where’ll 
your pay and your job be then? Answer me that.” 

This was a real threat. It acted on Monogue like a red rag on a 
bull. 

“If a man with a gat stops me in a dark alley and takes my roll, he 
is a thug and a robber. By the same token, if a handful of so-called 
workers take forcible possession of another man’s factory and throw 
hundreds of their fellows out of employment, they too are thugs and 
robbers, nothing less. And you want me to go back to them and sign 
up again — not forgetting my contribution to their war chest!” 
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“It is you and the likes of you, Mike Monogue, that feathers their 
nest and sticks to the bosses through thick and thin, with never a 
thought for the honest laborers that wants only a square deal and a 
living wage — it is only the likes of you that makes it necessary for us 
to occupy the plant until the bosses are ready to treat with us as man 
to man and not hunt us out like so many cattle. An’ we are not takin’ 
possession of his plant; we are merely houlding on to our jobs, to 
which we have as much right as he has to his fact’ry, begor.” 

“How well you have learned by heart the stale argument. But, 
Jerry, it doesn’t hold water. This is not Soviet Russia but free Amer- 
ica, where a man has a right to his own property.” 

“Free, sez you! Free, is it? Yes, free for the cappytillists to squeeze 
the blood out of the poor. But we are going to build this union up into 
a mighty machine that will make the counthry free for the American 
worker. ’Tis your duty, as a man an’ a Christian, to jine up with us an’ 
help the good work. If you kape stubborn an’ — an’ put a bra-ake on 
the wheels of progress, you'll have us sittin’ down in your shop, so you 
will.” 

“Yes, and you will have the militia booting you out and landing 
you in jail. American citizens have had enough of such Communistic 
carryings-on, and they are sick of them.” 

“We will, will we? They are, are they? Didn’t the Govn’r send his 
sojers to boot us out the las’ time. We defied them. Did they fire on 
us? They did not. They didn’t dare. They’d have the whole counthry 
atop of them if they did.” 


ATHER CASEY, list to that madman, will you.” Monogue 

turned for help to the priest. “That staunch old Catholic, Owen 
Haggerty, God rest him, would turn over in his grave if he knew 
his son had degenerated into a red Communist.” 


“Owen Haggerty’s son larned his princypills from men of God like 
Father Casey, who love the poor and the down-throdden, an’ has no 
fear to lave it to the priest to decide whether or no it is in accord with 
Catholic Docthrine for the workers to unite in defense of their just 


claims. An’ so we ask your Reverence, as our lawful pastor to decide 
betwixt us.” 


“You gentlemen are forcing me into a delicate position,” the priest 
parried. However, seeing they waited for him to speak, he began: 
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“T should be recreant to duty were I to decline to answer, as best I can, 
when appealed to by two of my most loyal parishioners on a question 
of right and wrong. And so — let me see — correct me if I mis-state — 
briefly, the question is this: is it wrong for workers to band together 
into a union in order to secure their just dues?” 

“Aig-zackly. That’s the pint on which we wants a decision,” said 
Haggerty. 

“Not at all,” Monogue objected. “I’d be the last man in the world 
to deny that right to the worker. It is not the labor union I am against. 
I was always a member myself until it sold out to the Communists. 
It is the present tactics of the union that I condemn.” 

“Ah, then, the question is: has the union invariably acted in accord- 
ance with the moral law?” 

“Exactly. That is the point on which we want a decision,” agreed 
Monogue. 

“Just a minnit, your Reverence.” Haggerty was alarmed. “I 
wouldn’t be afther puttin’ it quite so sthrong as all that. Shure that’s 
axin’ too much of anny body of men — barrin’ maybe the holy college 
of cardinals in Rome, begor.” 

“Come then, tell me precisely what it is you want me to decide. 
I must know the question before I attempt to give the answer.” 

“The queskin is — is— the queskin is which wan of us is right? 
You heard our argymint, your Reverence.” 

“Everybody within three blocks heard it,” the priest replied. 


“Then let ye give us your unbiassed judgment an’—an’ show 
Mike Monogue the error of his ways.” 

“Who is right, and who is wrong? So far as I could gather from 
what you were saying — when you were not calling one another names 
— Mr. Jeremiah Haggerty claims that Mr. Michael Monogue is wrong 
because, having feathered his own nest with a steady job and good 
pay, he selfishly neglects to further the welfare of his fellow work- 
ers by joining and propagating the union. Mr. Michael Monogue con- 
tends that Mr. Jeremiah Haggerty is wrong because he joins and propa- 
gates the union merely for the selfish purpose of getting himself more 
pay without any regard to the integrity of the men who direct the union 
or to the justice of the means they employ. Isn’t that your charge, 
Mr. Haggerty?” 

“It is, your Reverence. But for myself —” 
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“Never mind yourself. That pertains to your opponent. Mr. 
Monogue, have I stated correctly your charge against Mr. Haggerty?” 

“You have, Father. However —” 

“And now I am to decide which is wrong. Will you receive my deci- 
sion with an open mind and desist from further controversy ?” 

“We will,” they said — or seemed to say, so faint and dubious were 
their voices. 

“Good ! And that you may be able to accept the decision with a better 
grace, I shall refer the question to an authority you both revere, that 
of the Vicar of Christ on earth. That little pamphlet explaining the 
encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, which I distributed to all the men 
of the parish a few Sundays ago, will solve our problem and solve it 
right. Mike, let us have your copy.” 

“Yes, Father. Sure, sure.” And Monogue began to rise from his 
seat as slowly and painfully as a man with rheumatism in every joint. 
Then he stopped and began to bellow for his wife and family. “Mar- 
garet! Margaret! Mary Rose! Monica!” : 

The last called was the first to respond to the alarm. “What is it 
you want, Daddy?” 

“Where’s my—my COPY?” f 

“Your copy of what, Daddy?” 

“Of that — that —cycle. You know — the Pope.” 


“What is it you want, Mike?” Margaret, his wife, had arrived on 
the scene. 


“The priest is asking for it,” said Monogue, hoping for help from 
that quarter. But hard-hearted pastor that he was, the priest left him 
to struggle unaided until he finally succeeded in conveying an idea of 
the pamphlet desired. 


“Oh, that!” cried Mary Rose. “I did not know you wanted to keep 
that. Nobody ever looked at it, and so I finally gathered it up with the 
waste papers and sold it to the rag man.” 


HILE Monogue stormed about such slip-shod housekeeping, 

Haggerty sat quietly enjoying the drama with a sly twinkle 
in his eye. The twinkle changed suddenly into a glassy stare when he 
heard the priest say: 


“Oh, never mind. Monica can run over to Haggerty’s and get his 
copy.” 
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“Arrah, child, let ye wait a minnit. You see, your Reverence,” 
he spluttered, “they wouldn’t — they mightn’t — where would they be 
lookin’, at all? You know how it is with these women — always clanin’ 
up an’ never lavin’ a thing where a body can lay his hand on it when he 
has need of it.” 

“That’s right. Try to throw the blame on the women. You are as 
bad as Mike — carried the pamphlet home from church, threw it in 
the corner and never looked at it again — too busy reading the sport 
sheet. And now blame the women.” And Mrs. Monogue sailed haughtily 
out of the room. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,” said the priest. “We shall have to make the 
best of a bad bargain and settle this dispute without having the text 
of the encyclicals to refer to.” He considered for a few moments then 
began: “Employees have a right —a strict right—to band together 
in organizations of their choice and bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers. Not only have they the right, but, when the general good de- 
mands it, they have the duty. Today the general good does demand it 
— otherwise many employees will be at the mercy of unscrupulous 
employers. Mr. Michael Monogue is neglecting this duty. Therefore 
he is wrong.” 

Haggerty gave hearty approval to the priest’s decision. 

“Tt is, I repeat, the duty of employees to band together in organiza- 
tions. But it is also their duty to strive to the utmost of their power 
to effect that these organizations: first, are founded on correct. prin- 
ciples; second, operate in strict accord with justice and charity; third, 
are administered by capable, honest, God-fearing men. Mr. Jeremiah 
Haggerty has neglected this, therefore he is wrong.” 

Monogue gave hearty approval to the priest’s decision. 

“Furthermore,” — they had started Father Casey, and now there 
was no stopping him, — “in order to work for these ends the employee 
must know what are the correct Christian principles governing 
labor and capital, their duties and relations towards each other and to- 
wards the general public. These principles are laid down in the en- 
cyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI. Both Mr. Michael Monogue and 


Mr. Jeremiah Haggerty _ neglected to a these encyclicals. 
Therefore both are wrong.” 


_ time the priest’s decision got no approval. 
“This shows the futility of arguing for hours on social jus- 
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tice without first turning to these encyclicals to get a clear idea of the 
solid principles underlying social justice.” 

“Arrah, your Reverence, for all these absthract princypills about 
social justice, shure we lave that to our betthers. All we men wants is 
a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. That is what we jine the union 
for.” 

“You mean your one and only purpose is to force your employers 
to give you more money — regardless of everything else and of every- 
body else. That has been the attitude of too many union men during 
the past half-century. And what—even from that selfish standpoint 
— what security has it brought them? The fight has only grown more 
bitter. It will never be settled until it is settled right. And that means 
settled in accordance with the Christian principles of justice and charity. 
Every member has the duty of urging his organization to hold these 
principles and to act according to them. Thus, and thus only will the 
organization produce beneficial and lasting fruits for the worker 
himself and for those among whom he lives.” — 

“What can the likes of us do to influence the workings of a big 
labor organization?” 

“The likes of you can do everything. The organization is made up 
of the likes of you. What you are, it will be.” 

“This is all so general,” complained Monogue, “and so far off in 
the hazy future. Name some definite thing we can begin doing — say 
at the next meeting.” 

“Here is something definite you can begin doing right now. Read 
the pamphlet explaining the labor encyclicals. Reflect on it. Distribute 
copies of it among your fellow workers, and discuss it with them. 
Attend all the meetings of your organization. Both in the meeting and 
outside protest against any abuses that may have been introduced. 
Make it your duty to learn the true character of the men in office or 
likely to come in office. Vote for the right ones, and induce your com- 
panies to vote for them. Discourage class hatred. Lasting prosperity 
is served by mutual charity, not by hatred. Men gathered about a 
council table, who hate each other, are not going to understand each 
other’s problems and arrive at a just and honorable compromise. Stand 
firm as rock for fidelity to contracts. Let the word of the organiza- 
tion be as good as its bond. Then, before the tribunal of public opinion, 
no employer can have an excuse for not bargaining with it. Moderate 
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exorbitant demands. A Christian and a gentleman asks only what is 
just and reasonable, not everything he can possibly extort from his em- 
ployers. The people will always back him when he asks for only that; 
and he needs their backing to win it. Do not allow yourself or your 
fellow workers to be made a cat’s paw for Communism. Your purpose 
is not to overthrow society, but to make society safe and liveable for 
everybody. Instead of the narrow, shortsighted view that sees only the 
selfish profit of the moment, look to a long-range program, backed 
by education, agitation and appropriate legislation, which will gradually 
introduce an era of peace, good will and square-dealing between em- 
ployers and employees.— There is something definite and practical 
which you can begin at once.” 

“°Tis a big order,” said Haggerty, “an’ manes we must work with 
our heads as well as with our hands.” 

“Unless free citizens use their heads as well as their hands, they 
will, sooner or later find themselves slaves — slaves to an unscrupulous 
employer, slaves to a Communistic machine or slaves to an omnipotent 














state,” said Father Casey. 
Changing Views 

Out of the Neues Wiener Tagblatt of Vienna, the Cowl 

takes this side view of human nature. It represents a son ex- 
pressing his opinions of his parents: 

At eleven years: ‘““My parents are grand. They know simply 
everything.” 

At sixteen: “Really and truly my parents are not 
quite so grand as I used to think. They 
don’t know everything.” 

At nineteen: “Although my parents think they are al- 
ways right, they know very little com- 
pared with what I know already.” 

At twenty-two: “My parents do not understand young 

x people; they have nothing in common with * 
the younger generation.” 

At thirty: “To tell the truth, my parents were right 

: in many things.” 
At fifty: “My parents were wonderful people. They 


had a clear mind and always did the neces- 
sary thing at the right moment. My be- 
loved parents.” 
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THE READER 
L. F. Hyland, C.Ss.R. 


(Father enters the family sitting room after the evening 
meal, sits down near the table on which the papers are usually 
placed, lights a cigar, loosens his shoestrings, and then reaches 
for the papers. The first thing he picks up is a part of yester- 
day’s paper, which he has read; he throws it on the floor. Next 
on the untidy pile is last Sunday’s magazine section, which 
someone had saved from the Monday rubbish heap for the 
sake of an exciting underworld story; he glances over the 
exotic pictures once more, and then tosses that aside. Next on 
the pile is a neighborhood shopping sheet, which he does not 
even do the courtesy of unfolding. . . . He is beginning to 
feel frustrated.) 

Father (In a loud voice addressed to no one in particular) : 
Don’t we get a daily paper around here anymore? Where is it? 

Voice of Mother from kitchen: Junior has the part with 
the funnies out here. I guess Marge is reading the rest in her 
room. 

Father: Humph! What this house needs is half a dozen 
papers. Hurry up, .you kids! 

(To while away the time, he picks up what is left on the 
table. It happens to be the Catholic weekly. With a wholly 
detached air he begins glancing over the headlines, while the 
following thoughts go through his mind) : 

“Franco’s Troops Advance on Loyalist Stronghold.” Hm-m. 
More about that Spanish War. It’s all these Catholic papers 
seem to worry about. What’s the difference who wins the old 
war anyway? Nobody can make head or tail out of it. National- 
ists, rebels, communists, loyalists, royalists, fascists, — who's 
who and who cares? Funny that these Catholic papers can find 
so much to write about it. I’ll skip it.” 

“Hm-m. Pope Broadcasts Warning against Communism. 
Not a bad idea, that. If those Communists get any more bold, 
none of us’ll have jobs. Trouble is—too many unions. Always 
did cause trouble, always will. What’s this? Pope says work- 
ingmen must be permitted to organize, etc., etc. I wonder what 
he knows about it? Oh, well... . 

“Bishop Starts New Drive for Charity Institutions. 
What! Another drive! About all we Catholics do is pay and 
pay and pay. . . . I wonder what they do with all the 
money anyway. Makes a fellow suspicious. Just look at this 
long letter —all about money, money, money. I haven’t time 
to read it. . . . (Aloud) Junior, what in heaven’s name are 
you doing with that paper — learning it by heart? Hey Marge, 
bring that paper down here right away; I could have read it 
twice by this time.” (Junior and Marge come running). 

Father: Hm-m. ’s about time! (Silence. Father is busy 
—with murders and city politics and cheap columnist gossip. 
Father is reading—not headlines, but whole columns now.) 
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FORBIDDEN BOOKS 





During Catholic Press Month, Catholics are urged to read good books, 
papers and magazines. But, at the same time, they should be warned 
against the bad. We feel that this article will be new but necessary for many. 





H. A. Seifert, C.Ss.R. 


HE legislation of the Catholic Church in regard to the censor- 

ship and prohibition of books and publications is a matter that is 
very frequently discussed and often assailed. It has been stigmatized 
by her enemies as “an echo of the Inquisition.” We can readily under- 
stand how people without faith or moral standards can regard all cen- 
sorship as an intolerant restraint upon liberty. But much of the 
criticism of the Church’s laws in regard to reading matter is simply 
the result of ignorance. 

Every law, human and divine, is, in a sense, a restriction of free- 
dom; or more correctly, it is a means of preventing license. License 
is the abuse of liberty, and there is no domain in which license is so 
rampant as in the field of thought. Apparently there are no limits to 
the vagaries of the human mind, and they are continually finding 
expression through the medium of harmful writings. To restrict this 
evil and to protect the ignorant from the fatal consequences of bad 
reading, the Church has made sane and simple laws for all her sub- 
jects. 

When this subject is brought up, most people think at once of what 
is called “The Index” — the list or catalogue of forbidden books and 
their authors published by the Church for the guidance of the faith- 
ful. However the Index proper is only a part of the legislation of the 
Church with regard to bad books. Judging from questions asked by 
many Catholics, few people seem to know that there is a law of God 
implied in the commandments in this matter, and other laws of the 
Church than that expressed in the Index proper. Hence, if a Catholic 
were to say that a certain book might be read because it is not named 
in the Index of forbidden books, the assertion would show that he had 
little knowledge of the entire law. 

We propose therefore, to treat this subject in a practical way, so 
that the average Catholic may understand the law more clearly, and 
have a more intelligent appreciation of its purpose. 
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Why Censorship? 





As Christ’s representative, the Church is bound by divine right 
to concern herself with everything that even remotely affects the 
salvation of souls. She is the guardian of the faith and morals of her 
children. This office must be exercised by the enactment of reasonable 
laws to protect all from the evil influence of the “powers of darkness” 
and the destroyers of souls. Those who carp at her laws in regard 
to bad books seem to be unaware that the prohibition of bad books is 
‘a very ancient practice and was used even before the Christian era. 
It was in vogue among the Jews long before the Babylonian captivity. 
It was a duty of magistrates, according to the pagan historian, Livy, 
in the early days of the Roman empire. It was exercised from the very 
beginning in the Christian Church. The Ephesian converts, according 
to the Acts of the Apostles, burned their books on magic at the com- 
mand of St. Paul, though the value of the books amounted to fifty 
thousand pieces of silver. The Councils of the Church throughout 
the centuries have forbidden certain books and ordered many to be 
burned. 

Even governments have realized their right and duty of censoring 
and prohibiting certain books for the welfare of their people. Just as 
the State is bound to safeguard the public health by combating 
epidemics with strict laws, by isolating people afflicted with contagious 
diseases, by restricting the sale of narcotics and poison, so she is bound 
to safeguard public mental and moral health by forbidding the spread 
of poisonous reading matter. During times of crisis, governments carry 
even to excess their right of-censorship. In the World War every- 
body knows that the most extreme censorship was carried on with re- 
gard to the public press, the private correspondence of the soldiers and 
the literature they were permitted to read. Few citizens questioned 
the expediency of such rules during the War. 

The Church is constantly at war with irreligion and immorality. 
She has been entrusted by Christ with the duty of carrying on that 
war to the end of time. Now if bad books promote irreligion and im- 
morality, it is evident that she has not only the right but the duty of 
using the authority Christ gave her either to destroy the bad book if 
that be possible, or at least to prevent harm from coming to her chil- 
dren by forbidding the reading of such books. Such protective means 
are neither unjust, arbitrary nor intolerant. 
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Who Prohibits Books? | 


In the early days of the Church evil doctrines were less dangerous 
than they are today because books were few and the circulation of those 
few was very limited. But with the advent of the printing press, new 
conditions arose; books were multiplied and spread rapidly. The pro- 
hibition of bad books then became a necessity. At first this was done 
only by local bishops and church councils and universities ; in places 
where there was union of Church and State, the prohibitions would 
be enforced by the civil power. 

In the sixteenth century, the Congregation of the Index was created 
by Pope Pius V as the highest authority in the Church for the pro- 
hibition of bad books. It consisted of a number of Cardinals and learned 
theologians whose special work it was to examine books and publica- 
tions of a questionable nature and decide whether they should be for- 
bidden or not. Some twenty years ago, the work of the Congrega- 
tion of the Index was given to the Congregation of the Holy Office, 
which is the official council of the Pope for the safeguarding of faith 
and morals. Since that time there has been no Council of the Index 
as such; it is the Congregation of the Holy Office that decides, under 
the authority of the Pope, when a book is to be condemned. 

Besides the Congregation of the Holy Office, every bishop, abbot, 
and superior-general of an exempt religious order or congregation has 
the authority to forbid bad books for those over whom he has charge. 
And, in order that they may be able to fulfil this duty, all the faithful, 
but especially priests, have the duty of reporting to them the names 
of books and authors that are evidently doing great harm. 


What Books Are Forbidden? 


It is extremely important to note that the Index of prohibited books 
(in which the titles and authors of certain books are named) is not 
the most important nor far reaching of the laws of the Church about 
books. She has made more general laws, binding on all Catholics, 
which are based on the natural law, and which prohibit thousands of 
books that have never been expressly forbidden by any bishop or by 
any decision of the Congregation of the Holy Office. 

There are twelve classes of books, which all Catholics are forbidden 
to read, retain, sell, translate or in any other way make known to 
others. Any book that comes under one of these headings is a for- 
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bidden book, whether it has ever been condemned by name or not: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Versions or translations of the Bible published by non-Catholics, 
and all further translations of the same. 

Books that defend heresy or schism, or that attempt to destroy 
the foundations of religion. 

Books that are written for the express purpose of lessening esteem 
for good morals or religion. 

Books about religion written by non-Catholics, unless it is clear 
that they contain nothing contrary to the Catholic faith. 

Books about new revelations, apparitions, visions, prophecies, 
miracles, or that introduce new devotions, if published without the 
permission of ecclesiastical authorities; also all commentaries or 
versions of the Bible published without ecclesiastical approval, 
even though written by Catholics. (Ecclesiastical approval of such 
books is shown by the words “Nihil obstat” or “Imprimi potest” 
on one of the fly leaves of the book, over the name of the bishop 
or his representative.) 

Books that impugn or deride doctrines of’ the Catholic faith, or 
defend errors that have been condemned by the Church, or try to 
overthrow Church discipline, or ridicule divine worship, or in- 
tentionally attack the hierarchy or clerical or religious state. 
Books that teach or recommend any form of superstition, fatalism, 
black magic, or spirit-calling. 

Books that defend duelling or suicide or divorce, or that con- 
tend that Free Masonry and other forbidden societies are use- 
ful and not harmful to the Church and civil society. 

Books that expressly treat of, narrate, or teach obscenity and 
lasciviousness. 

Books on liturgy that are not in accord with the most recent 
rulings of the Holy See, or in which rules laid down by the 
Holy See are changed. 


Books that publish false indulgences, or indulgences that have 
been revoked by the Holy See. 
Images of Our Lord, the Blessed Mother, the angels and saints, 


that are not in accord with the common usage and decrees of the 
Church. 


Any book that falls under one of those twelve headings may not 


be kept, read, sold nor translated by a Catholic. That means, for 
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example, that the Protestant Bible is a book forbidden to Catholics; 
books about oriental religions, or new modern religions are forbidden; 
books that are devoted to the description of sinful passion, etc., are 
all forbidden. 

Besides the many books that are forbidden by these general laws, 
there is, as has been mentioned, a published list of particular works 
that have been expressly condemned by the Church. That list is called 
the Index. It is only when a bad book has become exceptionally promi- 
nent, or when its evil doctrines are especially insidious so that the 
faithful might be deceived by it, or when such a book is written by 
a prominent Catholic, that the Holy See itself takes cognizance of the 
matter and condemns the book by name. For that reason, the Index 
of books prohibited by name is small. Some of the better known au- 
thors whose works have been forbidden expressly are: the two Alex- 
ander Dumases, all of whose works are forbidden except The Count 
of Monte Christo; Emile Zola (all works); Gabriele d’Annunzio (all 
works) ; Anatole France (all works) ; Maurice Maeterlinck (all works) ; 
Honore de Balzac (all romances) ; Edward Gibbon (The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire) ; Victor Hugo (Notre Dame de Paris and 
Les Miserables). 

Books not contained in the published index, therefore, must be 
judged according to the general laws given above. For that reason, when 
a Catholic has a doubt about a certain book, he should consult a priest 
or someone who knows what the book is about before reading it; or he 
should read some of the reviews about the book and thus find out 
whether it comes under one of the headings of forbidden books listed 
by the Church. In that way he will be safeguarded in his reading. 


Who May Read Forbidden Books? 


Sometimes it is said that the strict laws of the Church forbidding 
the reading of certain books make for narrowness and ignorance on the 
part of Catholics ; that Catholics would be stronger in their faith if they 
were permitted to read what can be said against it; that there are some 
Catholics who would not be harmed by anything they might read. The 
answer to these statements is twofold: 1) the Church bases her laws, 
in this matter as in others, on nineteen centuries of experience with 
human nature, and when she forbids certain books, she does it only 
because she knows that they are dangerous; 2) in particular cases 
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where she knows that certain persons will not be harmed by certain 
forbidden books, she permits them to be read. 

Thus Bishops and superiors of religious orders and congregations 
have power to grant their subjects permission to read certain forbidden 
books, when they are sure that the person asking the permission under- 
stands his faith well enough not to be harmed by books written against 
it, and when there is.a reason for his reading such things. The Church 
is not afraid of her enemies or their books; she will permit anyone 
to read and answer them who shows himself capable; but for the 
safety of those who have not studied deeply into their faith, who are 
not capable of discovering errors against it, she continues to enforce 
her laws about reading. It is for their sake that the laws were made. 


Conclusion 





What has been said here applies, we repeat, to all Catholics, what- 
ever their state, education, or environment may be. Whenever there 
is any doubt about the law, one’s confessor or pastor should be con- 
sulted. In doubtful cases, the individual conscience, age, state of life 
and education will have to be taken into account. A confessor is the 
best judge in such cases. 

The common objections we hear: “I see no harm in the book, 
even though it is forbidden,” “Such books do not affect my faith or 
virtue,” “We must be broadminded and consider both sides of the 
question,” “I read only for enjoyment,” —these and similar objec- 
tions are mofe specious than logical. The Church with nineteen cen- 
turies of experience is wiser in her judgment than the so-called “chil- 
dren of light.” This experience has taught her, sorrowfully, that 
countless numbers have read themselves out of the faith or into lives 
of sin. Reading is still the greatest power for good or evil in the 
world. There are thousands of Catholics who “simply must read the 
modern best sellers” but have never read a chapter of the best sellers 
of all time, “The Bible” and “The Following of Christ.” Our Cath- 
olic magazines live a precarious existence while positively harmful 
literature ts sold out soon after it appears. While there are countless 
good books to read, to build up our faith and preserve our moral 
standards in this decadent age, there should be no difficulty for Cath- 


olics of good will to observe the legislation of the Church in regard 
to their reading. 
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HEROINE’S SOLILOQUY 





Did you ever meet the heroine of one of those dashing, daring best- 
sellers? Here’s one who kept a diary, in which she tells you what she thinks. 





T. X. Rowan, C.Ss.R 


June 10. I turned out to be some heroine. I was pretty tired after the 
last book, Cheeks of Pomegranate, 560 pages. The public went wild 
over me, so I’m tripping out to the encore. Stella de Flor’s got the 
reading public’s pulse pretty well charted. Even “atrabilious” (one of 
Stella’s words) Henken, the reviewer, had to admit “that Cheeks of 
Pomegranate was spewed out of the press to the tune of a million.” 
Movies peeled off the reels in extra shows to record crowds. So I'll 
be out in another book soon. Stella writes fast. She’s one of those 
prodigies that hardly has to think at all. Wrote a skeleton of the new 
story in the last few days. 

June 12. A chapter and a half already. My name in this novel is 
Faith Dawnleigh. Stella’s going to work backwards in the chapters 
with biographic intimacy. So I start off as a decayed society hostess 
at 45, or as Stell writes, “she was like some walking mausoleum, 
chill and shining, subsisting sheerly on the ashes and bones of memoried 
men and hours she had known.” I didn’t like that much. Then my his- 
tory — how I first went to a convent school. There’s plenty of seasoned 
bits about “the poke-necked nuns” and “faces elongated with religious 
repressions.” Stell never saw a convent or talked to a nun. Funny, once 
she spent a month roughing it in a lumber camp to get a realistic 
setting for one of her short stories. . . . The name of the new book 
is The Greenwood and the Dry. Swell idea, taking the title from the 
Bible! Stell claims it’s the best piece of literature ever written. Boc- 
caccio and Freud are her next best sources. 

June 15. Not much done this week-end. Mrs. de Flor was away on the 
Island. Week-end parties never did her any good. She’s back with 
a note book full of sly barbs and back-stairs episodes about the crowd 
out there. Some of her friends’ll never forgive her when they find their 
little affairs trotted out in her book. Stella doesn’t mind. Her second 
husband divorced her because he objected to being pilloried in a few 
bold paragraphs of one of her stories. 
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June 25. Chapter five today. I’ve come out in society and my en- 
gagement’s announced to Herndon Law Jr., a bald, satyr-faced, 
moneyed cipher. My youthful emotionalism beats restlessly against this 
mountain of drivelling affection. I loathe his millions. Stell’s at her 
ecstatic best in the climax where I’m standing listlessly on the balcony 
outside my room—I’m in white— “pale as silver in the silver 
gossamer of new dawn.” Suddenly I see the gardener, Jon. The 
soliloquy that I have, you know, the description of my emotional re- 
‘actions at seeing him pick up a broken rose— “his hands of carved 
amber spread like a golden fan,” — it’ll be the best thing in the book. 
A lot of cranky puritans will scream “apotheosized sex,” but Stell 
knows people like it. I remember a young fellow in the subway read- 
ing Cheeks of Pomegranate. Seventeen or so, nice face, eyes clear. He 
was drinking it in when he came to the “classic” description. He read 
it over, frowned a bit, blinked, went back and read it over again. Then 
again, slower. I thought he’d never finish the page, and he wanted to 
look away, but just didn’t. Instead he wandered over to the illustration, 
supposed to be me. First time I ever felt even a mite embarrassed. 
But I swear in those few minutes he seemed changed — his face hard 
almost, and a murkiness in his eyes. Well, people should know better 
than to read stuff they can’t appreciate. 
July 2. I’ve run off and married Jon the gardener. I often wish Stell 
wouldn’t dose herself with the hard stuff while she’s writing. Claims it 
keeps the mental wires humming. Maybe. She was writing feverishly 
when Betty, her daughter came in. Crazy about each other. Betty men- 
tioned something about Don So-and-so. Stell flared up; “You're not 
. . you're not falling for that. . . .” It passed off. Don’s the 
romancing co-star of a few Byronic indiscretions, so report goes. 
July 10. I’ve stood two bleak years of martyrdom with Jon on a ram- 
shackle farm. Jon, despite the “Phidian magnificence of his massive 
frame and his gold-dusty hair,” turns out to be a clod-minded brute. 
One day in a melodramatic delirium I deck myself out in the silver gown 
of that balcony scene. I stand before a mirror in the old attic — “the 
crazy glass seemed to swing open into the shadowed room like a door 
out of the past. . . . Faith stepped forward but the tentacles of 
shadows held her, and she saw herself reflected like a phosphorescent 
ghost in statuesque tragedy.” Suddenly someone starts calling from the 
yard below. Before I realize it, I’ve raced down in my sorry finery, and 
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a young fellow explains that his roadster’s in a ditch down the road. 
We get the horse from the stable and start down the hill. 

Aug. 1-15. Stell’s working furiously. The fellow that had the roadster 
is a young sportsman. He tells me his story. Disappointed love. He con- 
fesses that for two years he’s been searching for a certain Faith Dawn- 
leigh. Her courage and liberty-loving spirit were other-worldly, he said. 
I told him my name. We run away and get married. After a year we 
have an understanding. We live separately and are the best of friends. 
I have money now and he gives me everything I need. But we both ad- 
mit that love has not yet come our way. 

Aug. 28. Folly magazine is running it in installments. I’m Pub- 
lic Darling Number One again. I wilt at the illustrations Stell de- 
mands and I feel squeamish even in my peasant form outfit, looking 
more like a ballerina in one of those made-over Greek plays they try 
nowadays. 

Aug. 29. A snowdrift of fan mail for Mrs. de Flor. They all go 
something like this: “I’m young. I suffer much being sensitive and 
loveless. Your heroines have taught me how to suffer. From them I’ve 
learned, as the closing line of Cheeks of Pomegranate says: “how puny 
my sins and broken-winged affairs become when seen from the mount 
of that exalted love that fate never denies the woman who ceases not 
to seek.” 


Sept. 8. The publishers are cocksure of a phenomenal run. Holly- 
wood’s clamoring for it, but they’ll have to launder it first. Most likely 
even then the Legion will quarantine a perfectly crashing love story 
on the Black List. 


Oct. 1. The book is out. Terrific demands. Stell’s in bed today. She 
got a telegram last night from Betty. It said she and Don had been 
married. Hoped Mother wasn’t sore. Stell went white; she muttered 
the last lines out loud: “Congratulations on Faith, Mother. She’s di- 
vine. Your books have always done my thinking for me. Your women 
are really the only ones who live. (I’d have died long ago if I were 
anything but a stery-book heroine.) Don and I hope we’ll learn to love 
each other. But we are good sports and admit that fate will find us the 
true mate as long as we go on seeking.” 

Stella said: “Dear God.” Never said that before. Must be another 
of her newly-coined expressions. 
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ON SPIRITUAL READING 


An indispensable means of promoting one’s spiritual welfare 
is spiritual reading. Founders of religious orders lay down 
strict rules for daily spiritual reading for all their subjects; 
every director of souls has emphasized its importance in the 
daily life of those who wish to be holy; self-knowledge and 
common sense confirm authorities in this matter. The month 
of February is devoted to the Catholic Press, which provides 
spiritual reading matter for all. Let us tell you why: 


1. Spiritual reading is that kind of reading which instructs the 
mind so that it may know more and more about God, and inflames 
the will so that it may desire to do His will. Therefore it may be 
the reading of the Bible, or of the lives of saints, or of treatises on 
od virtues, or on the vices, or on human nature in its relation to 


2. The necessity of spiritual reading springs from the truth that 
God wants every man to use his own mental faculties for learning 
those things that are necessary and useful for salvation. It is a fact 
that nothing so stimulates the mind to think ‘out the meaning cf 
life and man’s purpose therein as frequent spiritual reading. The 
reading of the Gospels forces us to think of God’s intimate relation- 
ship to our souls; the reading of lives of the saints helps us to under- 
stand how the principles of Christ are to be applied; the reading 
of studies of human nature and virtue and vice inevitably assists us 
to plan our spiritual careers. 


3. Such reading is especially necessary when we are surrounded 
by powerful worldly interests and distractions as all are today. It 
was never more true than today that “with desolation is the land 
made desolate because there is no man who thinketh in his heart.” 
Going to shows, listening to radio programs, taking part in idle 
conversations, reading newspapers and magazines and novels, do not 
require much “thinking,” and reveal very little of importance to 
us. Spiritual reading offsets the din that a pagan world creates 
in our ears. 


4. Like everything else that is useful and necessary for salvation, 
spiritual reading must be made a habit and given a definite place 
in one’s daily routine. “I’m too busy,” is no excuse, because it is 
usually based on unimportant affairs. “I’m too lazy” is not an excuse 
because it is just as easy to say “I won't be lazy.” “I’m too ignorant” 
is just a subterfuge, because there are books for every degree of 
intelligence and education, and they are the means whereby ignorance 
is destroyed. 


Catholic Press Month is, therefore, not merely devoted 
to the sale of Catholic literature. It is a time for making peo- 
ple realize that they need Catholic reading, if they would 


be saved from “desolation”; if they would learn the everlasting 
wisdom of God. Realize — and resolve! 
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THE AMERICAN LABOR FRONT 
WHY UNIONS FAIL 





L. M. Merrill, C.Ss.R. 


CASUAL visitor to the United States, flitting rapidly from 
A place to place, reading newspapers, listening to speeches, min- 
gling with a few workingmen here and there, would probably form 
some rather definite conclusions about the relationship between capital 
and labor in this country. But very probably his conclusions would 
be 90 per cent wrong. It is impossible to form a correct view about 
the labor situation without digging deep down beneath the surface 
of things that appear. There, beneath the surface, will be found the 
facts and factors that make nonsense out of the glib conclusions that 
casual observers form. 

Many residents of the United States are like casual visitors in so 
far as their authentic information about the capital and labor situa- 
tion in this country goes. They hear paternal pronouncements on the 
part of industrialists about their concern for the workers; their eager- 
ness to see that he “gets a break”; their devotion to the cause of 
unionism and collective bargaining —and many are taken in by the 
words. They see the ranks of labor split open by internal strife; they 
see laboring men guilty of destruction of property, defiance of law; 
they hear about communistic agitators turning satisfied workers into 
grasping disturbers of the peace. At once a conclusion is formed: labor 
is nine-tenths in the wrong and capital only one-tenth; labor must clean 
house before it deserves any support; labor is the dangerous element 
in society — to be mistrusted and policed until it learns to behave. 


VERY specific matter on which such superficial conclusions 

are drawn is that of the “labor union.” There are certain obvious 
things about independent labor unions that every one can under- 
stand. 1) Both Leo XIII and Pius XI have said that the right of 
laboring men to form unions and bargain collectively with their 
employers is a natural right —i.e., it is as fundamental a right as the 
right to property. 2) The United States Congress has passed a law 
to the effect that no group of employees may be impeded from form- 
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ing a labor union or entering a labor union, and the law has been 
pronounced constitutional by the Supreme Court. 3) Workingmen 
throughout the land have, apparently, had ample opportunity for en- 
tering unions. The A. F. of L, the C.I.O., and other independent 
unions have been campaigning for members in a determined way 
during the past few years. These things are quite evident to all. 


But right here the necessity of “digging beneath the surface” 
begins. For the question on everybody’s lips is this: What is wrong 
with labor? Why is there constant turmoil in its ranks? If unioniza- 
tion is a natural right, if it is guaranteed by United States law, if 
opportunities are at hand for laboring men to form solid unions — 
why in heaven’s name do we have to see, day after day, disharmony, 
disunion, discontent, disruption in labor’s ranks? And why, above 
all, does labor recurrently resort to dishonorable methods — against 
its own fellows within and its overlords without — when the simple 
method of widespread unionization seems so easy and just a means of 
peace? ; 

The superficial observer, whether a foreign visitor or a shallow 
compatriot, will give a ready answer. He will jump at once to the 
conclusion that the only thing impeding the progress of unionization 
of American labor is the laboring man himself. The latter will be 
called communistic, socialistic, a chiseler, a greedy beggar, every name 
under the sun — because on the surface of things it appears that he. 
is obstructing economic peace and harming his own cause. So much 
for the superficial. What does the digger after facts find behind the 
situation ? ; 

He finds one of the most corrupt and dishonest campaigns of 
coercion and oppression on the part of a great many employers that 
can be conceived. It is the labor spy racket — which has been a part 
of the administration of big business in this country for a great many 
years. 


HAT is the labor spy racket? It is that practice of employers 
in which they hire detective agencies to send spies into their 
plants to take jobs with the other workers, to gain their confidence, to 
join their unions and take responsible positions in them, while at the 
same time they send a daily report to the employers about the thoughts, 
words, and actions of those same fellow-workers. In places where there 
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is no union, spies are hired to take jobs and report on every worker 
who talks in favor of a union; in many cases those thus reported are 
immediately fired. In plants where unions are functioning, spies are 
sent in to obstruct, hinder, destroy, if possible, the efficiency of the 
union. The men who do this work are instructed (in written form 
sheets) “to throw overboard all scruples,” “to be hard,” “to lie easily 
and often,” “to be slippery, shrewd, sharp, sneaky,” they are to be 
ready “to beat the law where they can and to break the law where they 
must.” Such are the instructions given to men who are hired by big 
business to spy on their fellow men, for the purpose of preventing, 
disrupting, and smashing unions. 

Our casual observer, while shocked at such a thing, may still be 
inclined to say: “Certainly such practices are dishonorable and dia- 
bolic, and would, if proved as widespread, throw the overwhelming 
burden of wickedness upon capital. But though they may be used here 
and there or now and then, 7 cannot be widespread. Such a thing 
is inconceivable.” 

All right. Let us look at the record. The following facts are taken 
from the stenographic report of the hearings held before the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Education and Labor of the United 
States Senate. The complete record is a matter of some 18 volumes, 
about half of which have already been printed to the extent of 2,500,- 
000 words. The facts turned up by the digging of this Senatorial 
Committee reveal the following figures: 

1) The total amount paid by industry to detective agencies for 
spy service against unions in their plants has gone as high as $80,- 
000,000 in one year! 

2) There were 230 detective agencies listed in 1936 rn this 
spy service to industry. 

3) The number of employees of these 230 agencies has never been 
accurately ascertained for obvious reasons. Estimates vary widely. 
Some say that the big three, the Pinkerton, Burns, and Thiel agen- 
cies, employed over 100,000 alone. It is estimated that every one of 
the 41,000 local unions in the United States has had a spy among 
its members, sometimes two or three. 


4) A partial list of the customers of these detective agencies shows 
that nearly every type of industry in the United States employs them, 
and scarcely one company of any size has gone without their services. 
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Some 429 large industries could be named here — and that is only a par- 
tial list. 

5) The detective agencies solicit business from corporations on 
the sole ground that they can guarantee to prevent or destroy unions. 
Here are excerpts from a letter written by the Foster Service to a 
prospective client. (“The Labor Spy Racket,” p. 10) “Your letter of 
July 28 is rec’d. With reference to your inquiry about my experience 
and what I am prepared to do in case of disturbance, etc.: First, I 
will say that if we are employed before any union or organization 
is formed by the employees, there will be no strike and no disturbance. 
This does not say that there will be no unions formed, but it does 
say that we will control the activities of the union and direct its policies, 
provided we are given a free hand by our clients. Second, if a union 
is already formed and no strike is or is expected to be declared within 
30 or 60 days, although we are not in the same position as in the 
above case, we could, and I believe with success, carry on an intrigue 
which would result in factions, disagreements, resignations of —_ 
and general decrease in membership.” 


OW does a detective agency accomplish its ends, when hired 
by a corporation? As has been noted, it first gets its spy 
into the plant with a job. He is instructed to be especially amiable 
with his fellow workers; to sympathize with their grievances; to sup- 
port and encourage them if they want to talk “union”; to be friends 
with the more influential even outside of working hours; to join their 
unions, to try above all to get the job of secretary of the union, so 
that he will have a record of all the names and all the proposals. Then 
every day he must write a detailed report which is mailed to a P.O. box 
secured under an assumed name, taken out by his superior in the de- 
tective agency, re-edited by him, and then sent to the employer. 
What are the results of this type of sneaking, underhanded, per- 
fidious espionage? The records of the hearings before the Senatorial 
committee contain innumerable boasting letters of detective agencies, 
reminding industrialists of what they accomplished for them. “Since 
we have been hired, the membership in the union in your plant has 
dwindled from 1,000 to 75 . . .” “We have swung the men from their 
intention of forming an independent union over to joining the com- 
pany union. . .” etc., etc. 
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But the results are indirect as well as direct. The honest laboring 
man has become, with reason, mistrustful of his fellow-workers. He 
never knows when the man working at a bench beside him may be a 
spy, with a smooth line and an innocent face and daily offers of acts 
of kindness. He has seen the manager come into the shop and fire 
the two best workmen in the place without a reason, and he knows 
that dirty work is going on always — for spying is dirty work, where- 
ever it is found. Can he be blamed if he is afraid to make use of his 
right to join a union? Can he be without a mitigating excuse when, 
if his independent union gets a foothold, he becomes a bit bitter and 
forceful, and even cruel toward those who by insidious and despicable 
methods try to destroy the same? Righteous citizens talk about labor 
unions intimidating workmen into signing up; have the same citizens 
ever heard anything more sinister than the method described here, 
whereby owners intimidate and crush those who try to use their natural 
rights? We do not think there is any comparison. 


HE excuse given by many industrialists for these practices is 

that they are looking for Communists, and since Communists 
use underhanded methods, they must do the same. This argument would 
stand if the testimony before the Senate Committee showed that the 
spies were hired to search out Communists alone; but as a matter of 
fact the overwhelming weight of testimony showed that most fre- 
quently it was not Communism they were after; it was union activity 
and union success. There are scores of unions of employers in the 
United States; the records show that many of these unions of em- 
ployers have banded together chiefly for the sake of helping one an- 
other keep down the independent unions. This is the cause toward 
which their contributions to the employers’ unions were spent — this the 
subject matter of many of their meetings. It is no surprise to those 
who realize these facts that unionization of workers has a hard time 
making headway; there has been a planned campaign against it on the 
part of employers, who accept unionization as necessary for them- 
selves for the purpose of seeing that the same necessary rights be not 
granted to those who are weaker than they. 


We do not wish to exaggerate the responsibility of this revelation 
for the troubles of labor today. But we do emphatically state that 
it explains many of the things that would otherwise be a mystery. 
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It explains the bitterness of many workingmen, who, when they realize 
what despicable means wealthy employers are using to thwart justice, 
feel themselves justified to use despicable means as well. It explains 
much of the growth of communism in labor’s ranks, for when men 
realize that the cards are stacked against them, that they are helpless 
to defend themselves against a system that uses spies, dishonesty, 
treachery, lying, etc., to attain its selfish ends, they will easily be won 
over by those who promise to overthrow that system and all that it 
stands for. It explains much of the dissension in labor’s ranks, because 
it shows that the dissension has been sown by clever liars, who know 
how to hold back social progress in order that a few men may remain 
dictators and lords. 

This is no whitewashing of the sins committed by labor on its own 
responsibility, and no condemnation of all employers without excep- 
tion. It is an answer to those who like to point accusing fingers ex- 
clusively at labor, and especially to those employers who make so much 
of every mistake that is made by groups of workingmen. The an- 
swer might be framed in the words of Our Lord: “Let him who is 
without sin cast the first stone.” 








Breaking the News 


It is not easy to break bad news to people, but some are 
better at the job than others. Here is an anecdote that the 
Wanderer passes on, a classic example of gentleness in break- 
ing bad news. 

The squire’s son, who had been abroad for three weeks, was 
met at the station by the groom, who looked very miserable. 

“Bad news, Joe?” asked the master. 

“Yes, sir; the magpie’s dead.” 

“What did it die of?” 

“Too much horseflesh, sir.” 

“Where did it get the horseflesh?” 

4 “From your horses, sir. They died the night of the fire” 4 
“Gracious! Has there been a fire at the house? When did 
it happen?” . 

“The night of the funeral, sir.” 

“Funeral? Whose funeral?” 

“Your mother’s sir. She died from shock when your father 
died.” 

“What! My father too?” 

“Yes, sir. The shock of losing all his money killed him.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“Yes, sir, and the magpie’s dead, sir,” 
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THE SUPPER SACRIFICE 





This is the third and last of the series of articles tracing back the 
chief ceremonies of Holy Mass. It deals with thejMass proper, from the 
Offertory to the end. 





F. A. Brunner, C.Ss.R. 


HE rite of the Mass is divided into two sections, the Fore- 

Mass and the Mass proper. By its very nature the second is 
the more important, for it is in this that the sacrifice, the very essence 
of the Mass, takes place. This part of the Mass begins with the saluta- 
tion, “The Lord be with you,” after the Gospel or the Creed, and is 
finished with the departure of the priest from the altar after the Last 
Gospel. The profound mystery of this portion of the Mass is re- 
flected in the prayers of which it is composed; almost all are very an- 
cient, and often obscure—as though they were repeated word for 
word and sacredly guarded from change even when their meaning was 
little understood. 

In this part of the Mass, which may be called the Supper Sacrifice, 
there are roughly four distinct actions. Three of these are very impor- 
tant, the offertory, the canon, and the communion; the fourth is the 
close of the Mass, an action which, unfortunately, holds the most allur- 
ing spell for many Sunday church-goers. 

The first act of the Mass proper is the offertory. At one time, in- 
deed, the Mass proper was initiated by another type of ceremonial, the 
Prayers of the faithful, such as are sung on Good Friday; that is the 
reason for the prayer “The Lord be with you” and “Let us pray” — 
vestiges of a ceremony that has long ago disappeared. Today the of- 
fertory chant marks the true beginning. 

In former times, until well in the eleventh century, there occurred 
at this point a procession in which the faithful brought to the altar 
offerings of bread and wine and other articles necessary for the upkeep 
of the sanctuary. To maintain religious thoughts in mind during this 
long and disturbing ceremony, a psalm was sung by a solo voice, to 
which the choir and people answered by a refrain. The refrain was later 
elaborated and the psalm shortened or dropped altogether, especially 
when the procession was discontinued. 

While the choir members are busy with their chant —to which, by 
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the way, the congregation should be attentive, — it is not a distraction 
to listen to the music! —the priest at the altar is preparing the host 
and chalice for the sacrifice. These he offers to God by a series of 
prayers which seem to anticipate the consecration—the pure white 
host that is to become Christ’s body, and the chalice of wine that will 
contain his blood. Having completed the presentation of these earthly 
gifts to God, the priest bows down and in a spirit of humbleness asks 
God to accept him also. Then he once more raises himself, this time 
to ask the Holy Ghost, the sanctifier, to bless the sacrifice which will 
soon be made. 

The priest then goes to the side to wash his hands — an act at once 
practical and symbolic; for after handling the wine cruet his fingers 
really need cleansing, and at the same time, in view of that which they 
must soon grasp, this mystical purification is quite in place. 

A prayer to the holy Trinity, and an appeal to the servers to ask 
God to accept the sacrifice, sum up and conclude the offertory prayers. 


HE prayers that follow are called “Secret” prayers, not because 

they are said in a low voice, but because they are said over the 
offerings “set aside” for use at the consecration. At one time they were 
probably sung aloud, after the offertory chant was finished. 

And now has come the moment to begin the most solemn portion 
of the Mass, the canon wherein is renewed in an unbloody rite the 
sacrifice of Golgotha. The canon—the Eucharistic hymn as it was 
anciently called — is preceded by a short dialog and a special song of 
thanksgiving known as the Preface. The Prefaces are, no doubt, some 
of the most poetic gems in the Mass — gems all too hidden in the ruinous 
tones to which the clergy sometimes sing these melodies. The dialog 
opens with the customary greeting, to which the priest adds an invita- 
tion to come in with him into the very mystery of the cross. For, in 
the obscure language that seems to say literally, “Let us thank the Lord 
our God” is concealed an ancient Greek formula for the term “saying 
Mass,” so that the priest is actually urging the congregation to 
“eucharisticate,” if I may so translate the word. 


Priest: The Lord be with you! 

People: And with you too! 

Priest: Lift high your hearts! 

People: Already they are held up to the Lord. 
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Priest: Let us thank the Lord our God. 
People: Fit and proper it is. 


The acclamation is taken up by the priest and expanded into a free 
flowing verse that rehearses God’s glories and his goodness to men, 
and ends with the beautiful song the angels sing around God’s throne 
in heaven, the Sanctus — introduced, says the Book Pontifical, by Pope 
St. Xystus at the beginning of the second century. The following tran- 
script of the Trinity preface usually chanted on Sundays may give 
some idea of the beauty in thought and rhythm of these eloquent songs. 


“Fit indeed it is, and proper, wise and advantageous, 
that we at all times and in all places should thank 
thee, O holy Lord, Father almighty, everlasting God, 
who, with thy sole-begotten Son and the Holy Ghost, 
art one God, one Lord — not in the oneness of a 
lonely person, but in the one substance of a Trinity. 
This do the angels praise and the archangels, the 
cherubim and the seraphim, who never cease, day in 
and day out, to cry with one voice, singing: Holy, 
holy, holy Lord God of armies. Filled are the 
heavens and the earth with thy glory. Hosanna in 

the highest! Blessed is he who is coming in the 
name of the Lord! Hosanna in the highest!” 


The priest does not sing the words “Holy, holy, holy” or what fol- 
lows; instead, the congregation takes up the chant, singing it partly 
before and partly after the elevation, and the priest continues in a low 
voice with the prayers that lead up to the consecration of the bread and 
wine into Christ’s body and blood. 


It may be useful at this point to consider what gave rise to the rule 
of silence in the recital of the canon. The priest is no longer heard; 
his prayers are said in a quiet tone. But it was not always so. Primi- 
tively the Eucharistic prayers, from the dialog of the Preface to the 
Pater noster, were declaimed to a melody resembling that of the Preface. 
When the Sanctus was introduced, and the diptychs (of which more 
will be said), it was necessary to use a more subdued voice. And no 
One can question the singular fitness of that solemn hush so well suited 


to make even the thoughtless realize the greatness of the sacrifice of- 
fered there at the altar. 
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BOUT the prayers of the canon this article can say only a few 
A stinting and doubtless insufficient words. A proper considera- 
tion would cover pages. Each one of the prayers is full of problems, . 
full of mysteries and fathomless depths of wonder. The Te igitur, 
for instance, is a prayer for the whole Church (to which we are 
united as members of the mystical Body of Christ who is to be sacri- 
ficed here at the altar) — for the Pope, for our bishop, and for “all 
those who are sound in doctrine and who cherish the Catholic and 
apostolic faith.” 

The Memento which follows is a formula used at one time not by 
the priest but by the deacon. It was the deacon’s task to read out from 
the tablets a list of those recommended to the prayers of the congrega- 
tion — the so-called diptychs. The priest did not wait for this but con- 
tinued with his own prayer, the Communicantes— linked grammat- 
ically with the Te igitur—in which he protests his veneration for 
the memory of our dear Lady and the saints, and names two dozen, 
twelve Apostles (with St. Paul included and St. Matthias left out) 
and twelve martyrs, clerical and lay, for whom there was much pop- 
ular devotion in the earlier centuries. 

The Hanc igitur was recited after the deacon completed the list- 
ing of memorials —that’s the why of the igitur, “therefore.” This 
prayer pleads once more for a favorable acceptance of our offering, 
pleads not only in words but by a gesture which directs all the prayers 
(and especially the intentions recommended in the Memento) to God 
the Father. 


The five crosses made by the’priest over the bread and chalice while 
saying the Quam oblationem are indicated in all the ancient manu- 
scripts. The prayer itself is only a continuation of what precedes. In 
it the priest, with the grim words of the Roman law courts, seems to 
demand of God the recognition of Christ’s offering in our stead. 


Next the priest begins the narrative of consecration, whereby the 
substance of bread gives place to the body of Jesus, and the wine, 
by a miracle greater than that of Cana, becomes his blood. Truly, here 
is a “mystery of faith.” | 

The priest ends the actual narrative of institution by repeating our 
Lord’s command, “Do this in memory of me,” and as though to assure 
Jesus that we do remember him always, the priest recalls to mind 
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Christ’s “blessed passion, together with his resurrection from the 
grave, and also his glorious ascension into heaven.” 

The prayer goes on to compare the sacrifice of the cross to various 
sacrifices of the old Law, the sacrifices of Abel and Abraham and 
Melchisadech, all of them prefigurements of Christ’s own. Strikingly 
interwoven with this is the Supplices te rogamus, couched in figura- 
tive language that shows a strong sense of the dramatic. The Mass, 
we know, is the joint sacrifice of all the faithful united in mystic one- 
ness with Christ. Now, if the angel carries up to the altar on high the 
wheaten bread into which we have been pressed and the chalice in 
which we have hidden ourselves — is there not a vivid assurance here 
that we who are merged with the mystic Christ may some day be “filled 
full with every heavenly blessing and grace, through the same Christ 
our Lord?” 

Next the priest implores God to remember the souls of the dead 
—another instance of the deacon’s prayers being inserted into the 
series of prayers for the priest. But the priest does not linger long 
here; he continues with a really audacious entreaty for himself and the 
congregation, asking God to deign to bestow on us a place and fellow- 
ship with his saints — with St. John the Baptist, than whom none 
more holy was ever born of woman, with martyrs male and female, 
whose bravery and scorn of the world must make us feel a bit ashamed, 
if we really say the prayer thoughtfully. 

Years ago the priest interposed in this part of the Mass a series 
of blessings. The products of the field, the oil for the sick, the offer- 
ings presented by the congregation for distribution to the poor, even 
the newly-wedded couple were all blessed in Christ, “through whom, 
O Lord, thou dost make all these things to be good and holy and living, 
and dost bless them and give them to us.” And the canon is brought 
to a fine, a splendid close with a doxology. 


URING the canon the priest remains aloof from the people and 

in intimate converse with God. But now the people are again 

invited to take active part in the rite. The Lord’s prayer is sung aloud 

to a traditional melody that is unquestionably a part of our oldest 
musical heritage from the Jewish services. 

After the Pater noster the priest divides the host in half, and from 

the piece in his left hand he breaks off a tiny particle which he dips 
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into the chalice. At one time this smaller piece that was mingled with 
the sacred blood was a bit kept from a previous Mass to typify the 
perpetuation of the sacrifice from day to day, from age to age. The 
breaking of the bread used to take rather long, for all the loaves were 
made ready for the communion of the congregation. In order to oc- 
cupy the interval, the choir introduced the touching apostrophe, “Lamb 
of God who takest away the sins of the world, have mercy on us!” — in- 
fluenced in their choice by the wishes of the Syrian Pope, Sergius, who 
must have heard similar chants in his oriental liturgies. Now this in- 
vocation is sung after the breaking and commingling, while the priest 
recites three prayers as a proximate preparation for his own com- 
munion. 

The communion of the priest marks the culmination of the sacri- 
fice of the Mass. The divine elements that have been made present by 
the words of consecration are destroyed, just as the fire on the temple 
altar destroyed the offerings of the pious Jews. The sacrifice of the 
cross has been renewed once more! The faithful, too, should receive, 
for the Mass is a “Supper Sacrifice,” a meal. Each high mass is con- 
ceived with this communion in view, and the choir is instructed to sing 
a beautiful hymn during the interval while the priest is distributing 
the Eucharist. 


When he has finished handing out Holy Communion, the priest 
cleanses his fingers and the chalice, and covers the chalice with the 
veil. He goes to the book, reads from it the communion prayer which 
the choir had previously sung, returns to the middle, and for the last 
time invites the attention of the people and their response to his pub- 
lic prayer. The prayer he sings is, in form, like the Collect, but in 
spirit it differs radically, for this post-communion prayer is really a 
blessing of the congregation, a blessing of those who had just been 
remade in the mystery of the Eucharist. Lastly, from the middle of 
the altar, the priest wishes his congregation well, and dismisses them: 
“Go, this is the dismissal!” 

But the Mass is not ended; as the years went on, little private 
prayers and ceremonies intruded into the public rite. The priest turns 
to the altar in a last prayer for himself, and then he turns to the peo- 
ple and with the sign of the cross imparts to them the blessing of God, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The Last Gospel, too, is only 
a private devotion, a sort of meditative thanksgiving. The sublimity 
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of the text of St. John that leads us back into the farthest reaches 
of eternity, when God was all alone and we were not yet, —leads 
us to the crib where the Word made flesh found shelter one Christ- 
mas day — we can be glad that Pope St. Pius included this meditation 
in his text of the Mass. 

Perhaps these thoughts, incomplete as they are, have given you 
new inspiration. If they have helped to make the Mass more 
blessed, helped to display the glory of those prayers that were inspired 
in the very earliest Christian centuries, then, indeed, these words were 
well worth while. 


Patrons 








Scarcely any walk of life is without its patron among the 
saints. In some cases there are very interesting reasons for the 
choice of a patron, as will be seen from the following list: 

St. Arnulf of Metz, patron of brewers. The family had a 
brewery. 

St. Vincent Ferrer, patron of builders. He was a great 
missionary, built new kingdoms for God. 

St. Joseph, patron of carpenters. Naturally. 

St. Fiacre, patron of cab drivers, because a hotel named after 
him in Paris was the first establishment to let coaches for hire, 
which came to be called by the name of the hotel and therefore 
of the saint. He is also patron of gardeners, because, when 
given a gift of as much land as he could plough around in a 
day for a monastery, he turned up an incredible amount with 
his crozier. 

Sts. Cosmas and Damien, patrons of doctors. They were 
™ doctors. x 

St. Appolonia, patron of dentists. At her martyrdom, this 
saint had her teeth pulled one by one before being burnt alive. 

Sts. Andrew and Peter, patrons of fishermen. Of course. 

St. Peter of Alcantara, patron of night-watchmen. He was 
noted for his night-vigils spent in prayer; he slept hardly at all. 

St. Ives, patron of lawyers. He was a first-rate lawyer. 

St. Francis de Sales, patron of journalists. He used to 
spread Catholic pamphlets through the streets. 

St. Gabriel, patron of post-office workers. This archangel 
carried the greatest message in history — from God to Mary. 

St. Lawrence, patron of cooks. He was literally roasted 
over a slow fire, and jested with his torturers. 
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THREE MARKS OF A SNOB 
F. A Ryan, C.Ss.R 

“Snob” is not a pretty word, but neither is the thing it 
represents. Nobody likes a “snob”—but often the word is 
used incorrectly, and sometimes it is used as a designation of 
others by those who are first class “snobs” in their own right. 
Whether a conscious or unconscious specimen, your “snob” 
does three things that make him unpleasant company where- 
ever he goes. Here they are: 


1. He patronizes. 

The word “patronize” in its original innocent significance, 
means to accept the services or facilities that another offers for 
pay. We patronize our grocer or department store or taxi- 
driver, etc., and these persons are happy to have our patronage 
because they get paid for it. But the snob patronizes every- 
body. He patronizes his friends, as if he is constantly saying: 
“How happy you should be to have my exalted friendship.” 
He patronizes strangers as if to say: “How privileged you 
should feel to come into contact with a person like me.” He 
patronizes those for whom he does a favor, as if to say: “Notice 
how condescending I am!” 


2. He pontificates. : 

The word “pontificate” originally signifies an official action of 
a bishop or an archbishop who is the highest spiritual authority 
in a diocese, or of the Pope, who is the highest spiritual au- 
thority in the world. Your “snob” loves to pontificate in the 
sense that he loves to act as the highest authority in the world 
on any subject that he has a chance to talk about. He never 
surmises, or opines, or thinks a thing probable, or presents a 
view. He pontificates; he decides things once and for all; he 
sweeps away all opposition with a loud voice and cutting 
sarcasm and intolerant scorn. 


3. He poses. 2 

The “snob” makes a fine art out of posing. Ordinary people 
pose only when they are having their picture taken, and are 
glad when it is over.’ But the snob is always ready for a pic- 
ture. When he stands on a street corner, he strikes an attitude 
that will make people take notice. When he appears in a 
crowded hall, he appears to be no less than the owner or 
manager of the affair. When he meets new people, he poses as 
various things: a much traveled, or widely read, or very learned, 
or exquisitely cultured person, according as the occasion de- 
mands. 


“Snobbery” is a very human vice, and everybody is some- 
what in danger of it, because fundamentally it is only one of 
the manifold expressions of human vanity and pride. There- 
fore it should not be condemned too strongly in others, until 
one has sought out every trace of it in himself and plucked it 
up by the roots. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 





Some names cannot be so easily forgotten, Shakespeare to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. A story of bread cast upon the water, or love thrown 
out the window, if you will. 





E. A. Mangan, C.S.sR. 


Ten o’clock in the morning and no business! Valentine Day at that. 
And this was the famous Marcia Delapour’s beauty parlor! The situa- 
tion was indeed irregular. It had brought the well known inscrutable 
look of humorous incredibility to the eyes of the tall dark young lady 
who stood at the window of the popular little shop which specialized 
in dealing out beauty to women young and old. 

She wasn’t exactly a worry-body, this young proprietress, but she 
could dream, fancy, wander in the world of imagination. In fact, some 
of the best features of her thoroughly individualistic work were the 
results of her dreamy moments. She was wondering now, not worry- 
ing; wondering at the anomaly. Here were her three assistants sitting 
idly by with nothing to do. 

As she stood at the window in the very middle of the front of the 
shop she made an ideal picture. The title, “Marcia Delapour’s Beauty 
Parlor,” was just above the top of her dark head. She had on a white 
dress which matched her fair skin, and the red scarf and belt gave 
just enough color to bring out properly the roses in her cheeks and lips. 
A worthy advertisement of her own business. 

Marcia Delapour, as you might suspect, was not her real name. 
With her innate sense of showmanship, she had deliberately chosen the 
name for business purposes. More than that, it was a dream name of 
long ago. When it had first popped into her mind Martha Tully could 
not remember. It rang down the years as clearly and as vividly as any 
memory of her life. When a little girl, she had decided that she was 
one day to be the proprietress of a beauty parlor and her name was to 
be Marcia Delapour. 


HE was thinking of all this at the window, and a smile flashed 
across her face. How the memories crowded in on her when she 
had a moment like this to think! She remembered how her mother 
used to laugh at her ambition. But her mother had not had the chance 
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really to say whether she liked it or not, for her mother had died when 
she and Jim, her twin brother, had been ten years old and Marie but 
two. The little one who was to have been Tommy had gone with his 
mother to paradise just after Baptism. 

Jim, a half hour younger than Martha, had been ordained a priest 
the previous year. What a fight she had had with Jim to persuade him to 
go on in his seminary studies when their father had died suddenly about 
five years before! And how thankful she was now that she had followed 
her own cherished ambition almost against the will of her father. In- 
stead of going on into college as he had wanted her to do and as Marie 
was doing now, she had taken her course in the secrets of making 
others beautiful. She had done well from the very beginning ; gradually 
her father had grown reconciled, and had even set her up in her own 
business shortly before his death, when she was twenty-four. 

Depression had hit Jim Tully hard — how hard none had known, 
not even Martha, until he died. The three, Martha, young Jim and 
Marie, found that they had nothing besides the old home. Luckily, 
Martha was already doing well by that time; she still remembered 
the smile that had come to her father’s face when at his deathbed she 
told him how well she was doing. 


But her twin, Jim, just like her in his solidity, almost headstrong- 
ness of purpose, had been very hard to manage when she had argued 
with him that it was his duty to go right on with his seminary course 
for the priesthood. She had had to go over every item in her books, 
and even then it had taken almost a command from Father Comstock 
to settle his conscience. His life’s ambition had been to be a priest, but 
even though he knew that Martha would be able to manage things, he 
hesitated to place all on her shoulders. 

If Jim had known all, it is probable that in spite of Father Com- 
stock’s command, he would have quit the seminary. Jim did not know 
all that Martha had given up. She had never told him how deeply in 
love she had been with Ted Millard, when her father’s death and her 
consequent responsibilities had put an end, as far as she was concerned, 
to her first and only romance. She had met Ted Millard at a dance, 
when he was just beginning to do what is known as efficiency work 
for the Telephone Company. She had liked him immediately and he 
her. They had great times together, and then in the late May of the 
year her father was to die, when they had already begun to call each 
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other Valentine, the inevitable had happened. She remembered the 
scene well. She had been dressed as she was today — smilingly she re- 
called how he had liked the red and white on her; they had wandered 
off through the park, which was filled with the glories of spring; she 
had climbed into the crotch of a tree to reach some blossoms, and 
there he called her a queen and took her picture. As he helped her 
down, he whispered something to her, and she had promised to be Mrs. 
Millard at some future day... . 

Then her father had died. There had been no thought as yet of a 
definite date for the wedding, and in spite of protests and pleas and 
storming on the part of Ted, she had called off everything. . . . As 
far as she was concerned it was all over, though no one knew how 
much the decision cost her. 


Ted had been hard. He insisted on considering himself still en- 
gaged. She would not hear of that. Marie was at the time just finishing 
her first year in high school and Martha determined she would never 
marry till Jim was ordained and Marie settled down for good. That 
seemed so far away that she refused to allow Ted to consider himself 
bound. . . . It had become easier when he was called to New York. 
His work had attracted notice and promotion took him away, and dur- 
ing the four following years he had progressed still farther. . . . 
And Martha — Martha thought she had forgotten him until he had 
turned up just two months before . . . her brows knit in her 
anger at herself as she remembered the feeling that had stuffed up her 
heart as they met unexpectedly — of all places — on a public bus. . . . 


ARTHA nudged herself, as she always did when she began 
to feel emotional or sorry for someone. She was feeling sorry 
now for Ted — sorry over the heartaches she had given him four years 
before. It was good to know, however, that he was still — ah, but was 
he? She nudged herself again, and this time it was not because of pity 
for Ted. She had noticed twice now that Marie had been with him. 
He had somehow gone out to Maryhurst College where she was a 
sophomore. He had met her and once had driven her home to Martha 
for the week end. He had taken her to a New Year’s party. They had 
invited Martha to go along, but — how wise I was, she thought — she 
had refused. 
“Oh, well,” she whispered to herself, and then looked stealthily 
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around to see if anyone had heard her. ““What’s the diff? I can take 
‘it. I gave him up long ago and I can stick it out. Marie will do very 
well if she can snag Ted.” There was no rancor in the thought. There 
was pain in her heart, yes, but no one would ever know it but herself 
and God... . 

“What the heck!” she ejaculated, this time out loud, and Nancy 
Whitcomb, her chief assistant, jumped from her chair where she had 
been reading a detective story. She thought she had become too inter- 
ested and been guilty of some oversight. 

“This never happened before,’ Martha continued. “I don’t know 
what’s wrong, but apparently no one is going to keep an appointment 
today. We'll close up the shop. You girls go home and do whatever 
you wish, but be back on the job tomorrow. I'll close up in a few min- 
utes. You may go right away.” 


E girls had hardly left when the telephone rang. Martha an- 
l swered. ; 

“Hello, mummy Delapour,” she heard over the wire from a well 
known voice. It was Marie. Martha smiled. How she loved the pet 
name both Marie and Jim had given her—‘“Mummy.” Truly, she 
had been a mother to both of them, but especially to Marie. 

“Hello, you squirrel,” Martha answered. “Where are you calling 
from? Is anything the matter? What —” 

The laughing voice of Marie broke in on her questions. 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute, mummy. Catch your breath while 
I explain.” . 

“Yes, but are you at school, or where are you? This is not a free 
day, is it? Or have you all. become infants and gotten free on Valen- 
tine day?” 

“Now just take your time,” came Marie’s voice. “Here’s the dope. 
Did you notice anything peculiar at the beauty parlor this morning?” 

“Did I!” Martha almost shouted. “Did you have anything to do 
with that?” 

“Yes. I called off all your appointments for today.” 

“You did!” 

“Did any of the girls have any work?” 

“Not one,” answered Martha, a little testily. “That’s what I’m try- 
ing to tell you. We sat around idle for over an hour. What do you mean 
by ruining my trade? What’s the idea?” 
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“Did you send the girls home?” 

“There was nothing else for me to do. Now listen, Marie, what’s 
this all about?” 

“That’s fine. Your hard working slaves deserve a holiday. Mummy, 
this is what I did. I arranged a party for you this noon. I want you 
to come home right away. Will you?” 

“What do you mean?” said Martha. “A party? What kind of a 
party? And how did you get out of school? And, by the way, how did 
you call off all my engagements?” 

“Oh, I’ll explain all that,” said Marie. “Promise me that you will 
come right away.” 

Bewildered, Martha promised. Then she asked: “Where is this 
party to be?” 

“Right here at home, my dear. Don’t you remember? This is 
Valentine Day.” 

“What has that got to do with it?” asked Martha. 

“Mummy, please listen. Your Valentine and I have arranged this 
party. Jim will be here.” 

“Jim? Jim who?” 

“Jim. Don’t you know your own brother, Father Jim?” 

“What are you talking about — my Valentine?” 

“Oh, don’t worry. I see I’ve upset you. But don’t you remember 
Ted Millard? He says he used to call you his Valentine. He’s coming 
to the party.” 

“Oh — oh, yes. But what — now listen, Marie —” 

“Come on, now, be a sport. No excuses. We have the swellest sur- 
prise for you.” 

“But I thought —I thought —” began Martha. Marie interposed 
again and said: “O. K., darling. We’ll be expecting you.” Then she 
hung up. 

“It looks like I’m in for it,” thought Martha. “Oh, well, it might 
as well be now as any time.” Dazedly she touched up her hair, put on 


her little red hat, her coat, the red muffler and her goloshes, and started 
for home. 


IM, Ted and Marie were in the kitchen when she arrived. Marie 
was fussing over some concoction at the stove. Jim was making 
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coffee ; he had always been the best coffee-maker in the family. And Ted 
was looking on. 

Martha had always thought herself adept at hiding her feelings, 
but was sure this time that they all noticed how strained she felt when 
she met Ted in these surroundings. She braced herself and set about 
busying herself with some dishes, as if to set the table. In her hurry 
through the house she had not noticed that the table was already set. 
Now as she approached it, she saw, surrounded by flowers in the cen- 
ter, a large picture. It was an enlargement of the picture of herself 
taken in the tree by Ted almost five years before. In red ink under the 
picture were the words: “My Valentine forever.” 

A choking sensation filled her. Tears sprang into her eyes, and she 
tried to think of some place to go to hide them. Then she felt the soft 
arm of Marie about her neck. In a moment Jim stood at her side, and 
Ted appeared somewhere in the background. 

“Oh, this is all so silly,’ murmured Martha. “You know, Ted, this 
will never do. I thought you and Marie — ” 

“Yes, we know you did,” Marie answered. “We planned it so. But 
of course, that’s out. You’re the one he loves and always did.” 

“But, Marie, you know I can’t. Jim, tell her to be sensible. What 
is she going to do?” 

“That’s easy,” laughed Marie. “I’m entering the convent in June. 
Couldn’t you guess, mummy darling?” 





The Spirit of the Crusades 


It is the province of Navarre in Spain that is setting the 
pace in zeal in the present war for the defense of Christianity 
and civilization. At Franco’s first call, thirty thousand volun- 
teers marched out of that province alone. 

While the men have been out fighting, the women have 
taken over the work in the fields. Even the nuns have come 
out of the convents to help them in this. Recently, when some 
men were sent out from the cities to help them, they were 
scornfully received. 

“Men, men!” said the zealous women. “These are not men. * 
The men are all at the front fighting.” 

A soldier of Navarre, who had lost a leg in the fighting, 
had this smiling comment to make to a correspondent of the 
London Catholic Herald: 

“I offered my life to God, and He has been satisfied with 
my leg.” 
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SUMMONED AT NOON 





SANCTITY AMONG OUR YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 


PIER GIORGIO FRASSATI: A CHALLENGE TO YOUTH 
A. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R. 


Another — the lady doctor Maria Schwann, said of him: “I think 
the spirit of hatred between one nation and another was eating into his 
soul, so intensely did he desire that it should be replaced by one of love 
and mutual understanding.” 


INFLUENCE ON OTHERS 

I think I cannot better illustrate this than by giving as much as 
possible of the estimate which a companion of his at the university 
formed of Pier Giorgio in those days. Here it is: 

“Pier Giorgio helped me greatly to escape from the narrow grooves 
of conventional life. When I first met him I was still a professing 
Catholic, but used to feel with annoyance that Catholics as such remained 
out of the current of modern life, in an intellectual backwater. To 
appreciate what I owe to him one must realize what my state of mind 
was at that time. I was endeavoring to discover the meaning of life 
and was fated to live in the midst of a crowd of bewildered agnostics. 
The problem of the meaning of life which tormented my soul did not 
in the least interest most of my companions. One day however, I over- 
heard one of them remark: ‘What we want to know is where we came 
from and where we are going.’ This seemed to me to express exactly 
the problem which confronted me. 

“When I saw what a firm grip Pier Giorgio had on the realities of 
life, how he never argued or trifled with sophisms, did not fancy he was 
passing through psychological crises, but just marched straight for- 
ward in a resolute manner, I understood at once that he knew whence 
he came and where he was going. 

“It was certainly something worth noticing. Surrounded by a throng 
of undecided people, he was fully resolute; in the midst of a crowd 
which was uncertain which way to turn, he was sure of himself; in an 
unending procession of skeptics, he was happy and content; living 
amongst self-centered egotists, he was magnanimous! 
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“Nor was this all. He lived in the main stream of contemporary 
life. The son of a prominent politician, the proprietor and editor of 
an important Liberal newspaper, he reacted against his surroundings, 
and was carrying out the full program of Christian life. Steeped in the 
rhetoric of d’Annunzio and on the verge of adopting a pessimistic view 
of life, I was confronted with someone who personified the reaction 
against the prevailing trend of thought. Standing at the crossroad I 
was obliged to choose between the path of life or death. I followed him 
from afar, without telling him so,— for I was never a close friend 
of his, — but I gained immensely by so doing.” 

Lest we form too onesided an opinion of Pier Giorgio as he appeared 
to those with whom he came in daily contact, I must add this short 
snapshot as it were, given by another companion: 

“A robust, good-humored youth, you would meet him everywhere; 
always bubbling over with enthusiasm, always amongst the keenest at 
the University Club, at the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
at the Catholic Youth meetings, — singing and shouting hurrahs of 
fervid enthusiasm at meetings and assemblies. You would have said: 
‘Look, what a madcap!’ After being with him half an hour, you would 
have added: ‘However, he is a good boy’ . . . nothing more. 

“And the fervor of his inward life? I do not know how long it took 
us to understand something of it. Perhaps a more expert eye than mine 
would have seen sooner and more quickly. Certainly I had to make an 
effort of careful attention to notice something of the inward beauty of 
his soul. Posing and ostentation were not only alien to him, but opposed 
to his entire make-up. From fhis he derived that fascination which he 
exercised around him, which emanated from his person and behavior. 
Unconsciously he exemplified the saying of the Gospel: ‘Let men see 
your deeds and glorify your Father who is in Heaven.’ ” 

Thus Pier Giorgio gave much to those who shared his companion- 
ship. He himself received a great deal from them in turn. He avows 
this in a letter in March, 1925. 

“After the love of our parents and relations one of the most beau- 
tiful things on earth is human friendship. I ought to thank God every 
day for having given me such good friends, both boys and girls, who 
are such precious guides to me along the path of life. Every time I 
meet X I marvel at her goodness and think of the immense good her 
influence must have been in the past and will certainly continue to be in 
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the future. Most certainly God in His marvelous designs sometimes make 
use of us whilst we, unworthy children, are all unconscious of His 
guiding hand, and even dare to deny the existence of Providence. But 
we who in God’s mercy have been granted the gift of faith, when we 
encounter souls of such flawless beauty cannot but recognize in them a 
clear proof of His existence, since if it were not for the grace of God, 
no one could possess such shining virtue.” 

The President of the Cesare Balbo Club, writing an article for the 
newspaper after Pier Giorgio’s death, says: 

“T make this proposal to his friends and to those who have read or 
heard about him: in every action let us ask ourselves: How would Pier 
Giorgio have behaved in my place? Since he understood the eight 
every occasion, his life story contains an inexhaustible treasure of 
evangelical beatitudes, and endeavored to carry them out in practice on 
examples for all Catholic youths.” 

Does not this speak volumes for this young University student, 
scarce turned twenty? 


COURAGE 

If there was one quality which immediately strikes us in Pier Giorgio 
Frassati it is his strength of character. He was unafraid; he was firm. 
“Testadura” they used to call him — headstrong. 

One evening a group of Black-Shirts (Fascists) made an assault 
on the Frassati home. Everyone knew the Senator Frassati was op- 
posed to the Fascists who were just then (1922) beginning their battle 
with the Liberals and Socialists. Father Hughes describes the incident 
thus: 

“Pier Giorgio and his mother were dining alone together when the 
front door bell was violently rung and a band of ruffians burst into 
the house. One of them, armed with a ‘sfollagente,’ (a leaden ball 
encased in metal and fastened to a thong), with one blow shattered 
the mirror in the hall, while others smashed everything they could lay 
their hands on. 

“Hearing the terrified screams of the maid and the crash of broken 
glass, mother and son rushed into the hall. Pier Giorgio was just in 
time to stop them from disconnecting the telephone. Snatching the 
man’s ‘sfollagente,’ Pier dealt him some blows with his fist, shouting: 
‘Cowards! Cads!’ He would certainly have arrested him had not his 
mother noticing the man’s hand slip into his pocket where she feared 
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he might have a pistol, grasped her son’s arm entreating him to let 
him go. The other three, fearing arrest, made off. Pier pushed the fel- 
low out of the door, washed his hands carefully, and quietly sat down 
to his dessert, which he ate with his usual healthy appetite. The news- 
papers made a great deal of his exploit, but Pier just laughed when con- 
gratulations poured in from many sources.” 

He showed the same bravery in his moral life. Father Righini, his 
retreat-master on several occasions, says of him: 

“T recollect a note he brought to me during a retreat. It was full 
of the idea of constant struggle against oneself and against the world. 
And perhaps he was never so anxious as about these small weaknesses 
of character which he — so stern with himself and forgiving with others 
—sometimes thought himself to be guilty of. For himself he would 
allow no excuses; he was determined never to give way, not even 
in the smallest matters. If he failed, he imposed on himself severe 
mortifications, for which he tried to get the consent of his confessor. 
Pure, strong, of a beauty of soul which shone in his face, Pier Giorgio 
was animated by the same spirit which led the young Mexican mar- 
tyrs to go to their death crying: ‘Viva Cristo Rey.’ During a persecu- 
tion Pier Giorgio would have done the same.” 

Pier came of a wealthy family; his father was a man of distinc- 
tion; yet Pier never let anyone know about it. He was making his own 
life and character count. 

One day he came out of a church in Turin, after receiving Holy 
Communion. He was still holding his rosary as he walked out. On the 
steps a student met him. 

“Ah! Pier Giorgio,” he said scornfully, “have you become a shallow, 
narrow-minded zealot?” 

“No,” replied Pier simply, “I have remained a Christian.” 


CHARITY 

On his writing desk he had, ever before his eyes, a card on which 
he had copied the glowing text of St. Paul on charity. This fact 
alone is very enlightening — charity, practical charity, was dearer to 
him than anything else. And his charity had that characteristic, that 
enhances its beauty, — it was concealed as much as possible. Only after 
his death did the extent of his kindnesses become known — for only 
then, as each told his tale of help received, was its extent revealed. 

During his first year at the University of Turin (1919) he joined 
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the St. Vincent de Paul Society. How sincerely and wholeheartedly 
he took his membership, may be seen from a letter written by the 
president of the society in Pier’s time. 

“Pier Giorgio soon became a well-known brother. If he was 
generous with offers of money, he was even more so with his valuable 
time. When no brother was available for the visits, he offered himself 
to replace those absent. 

“He scarcely ever missed a meeting. I believe, in fact, that in order 
to be present he often hurried away from his dinner. 

“He interpreted the rules of the society in a broadminded way, but 
in conversation was always most discreet in his references to the poor 
families he had visited. One evening we had to talk over certain 
private and personal details of a family. When it seemed to him that 
the discussion was unnecessarily prolonged, he very promptly changed 
the subject. 

“He knew how to touch the hearts of those in distress. One realized 
this when they flocked to his funeral. With tears in their eyes, they 
touched the coffin and made the sign of the Cross. He was not so 
much a benefactor to them —he was rather a friend.” 

The thought of the poor was become a noble passion with him. 
He would often walk, when he might have used the street car, in order 
to have something for his poor. He even cut down ori his meals — 
realizing, as he once said after having been in contact with poverty- 
stricken students — that “one could do very well with only one meal 
a day and a glass of coffee and milk in the evening.” Whatever money 
he could possibly spare from the monthly allowance given him by his 
parents, he gave silently and generously to the poor. 








Capital Punishment 

Last December sixteen men were condemned to death in 
Soviet Russia for various offenses. Here are some of the of- 
fenses : 

Stocking stores with buttons nobody wanted. 

Storing window dummies in the cellar where they were 
ruined by flood. 

Disrupting livestock breeding. 

Diversion of funds. + 

Failure to stock stores with adequate goods for which there 
was a demand. 

Apparently, you have to be a good business man in Russia, 
or off goes your head. 
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Quadragesimo Anno 
THE. ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comments by R. J. Mutter, C.Ss.R. 


PART THREE: MORAL RENOVATION 


There is, however, one thing evident to every deep and careful student of the 
matter, namely: that before this social reconstruction which the world is longing 
: for can be accomplished, the first thing necessary among 
ag 00g people occupied in business is a reawakening or renewal 
Christian Renewal Of that Christian spirit which has to such a sadly wide 
extent completely vanished from their lives. For otherwise, 
every effort will be vain; it will be building, not on rock, but on the shifting sands. 
Indeed, from just the brief consideration we have given to the modern way 
of doing business, Venerable Brethren and Beloved Children, we plainly realize 
that it is suffering from the gravest moral ills. So, too, our examina- 
a tion of Communism and Socialism has shown that even in their 
eason a 7 ‘ 2 

mildest forms they are involved in errors quite the contrary of what 

the Gospel law prescribes. 
“Wherefore —to adopt Our Predecessor’s words —if society is to be healed 
now, in no other way can it be healed save by a return to Christian life and 
Christian institutions.” And the reason is because this return, and 
a this return alone, is able to provide an efficacious remedy for that 
extreme preoccupation with perishable things which is the origin 
of every vice; it alone can draw the fascinated eyes of men away from their 
attachment to the fleeting things of earth, and turn them to the heights of Heaven 
above. Can anyone deny that such a remedy is needed by the human race today? 


No. 1. CHIEF EVIL OF THE MODERN SYSTEM: THE LOSS OF SOULS 
Most men are not disturbed by much of anything save temporal upheavals, 
calamities, and disasters. But if we view things, as we should, with Christian 
° 1 eyes, what are all these evils in comparison with the ruin of souls? 
ps evil: And yet it would be safe to say that actual conditions in modern 
casions : ‘ : é 
of Sin business life are such as to render it extremely difficult for countless 
hosts of people to work out the one thing necessary, namely, 
their eternal salvation. 
Constituted, as We have been, Pastor and Protector over this unnumbered 
flock by Him Who is the Prince of Pastors, by Him Who has redeemed them 
, with His own Blood,—We cannot gaze upon their awful peril 
aon with indifference; nay, rather, mindful of Our duty as their Pastor, 
We ponder ceaselessly with fatherly concern on how We can assist 
them; appealing also to the generous, unremitting zeal of others, whom justice 
or charity obliges to an interest in this matter. For what will it profit men to 
be able to gain the whole world by skillful exploitation of its resources, if thereby 
they suffer the loss of their souls? What will be the good of teaching them 
the best principles for regulating economic life, if in unbridled, sordid greed they 
let themselves become the victims of their own self-seeking so completely that 
“hearing the commandments of the Lord, they do all things contrary?” 
The fundamental cause of this disappearance of the Christian spirit from 
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social and business life, and of the resultant apostasy of so many workingmen 
N . from the Catholic Faith, is to be found in those unruly passions 
—e which are the sad consequences of original sin. For in consequence 
of original sin, the marvelous co-ordination which once prevailed 

between man’s various faculties has given place to a disorder and disturbance in 
these faculties which causes him to yield easily to his evil inclinations, and 
vehemently incites him to pursue the fleeting goods uf earth in preference to the 
lasting ones of Heaven. This is the explanation of that insatiable thirst for 
wealth and earthly goods which caused men in every age to break the laws of 
God and trample on their neighbors rights, but which, under the conditions 
which prevail in modern business life, exposes human frailty 

Besnseste to far more frequent and more serious falls. For instance, 
Causes: the uncertainties of business life in general, and the in- 
stability of the modern economic structure in particular, 

Non-Workingmen: demand of every business man the most intense and un- 
Uncertain remitting strain and effort. The result is that some of 
Success them, long used to turning a deaf ear to the promptings of 
their conscience, have gradually come to hold that they 

are justified in using any means whatever, right or wrong, in order to make 


new profits, or to safeguard the hard-earned wealth already theirs against the 
sudden turns of fate. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 


How is Part Three of Chapter Three of “The Fortieth Year” divided? 

This last part of the Encyclical is divided into an introduction and four 
sections; then comes the conclusion to the entire Encyclical. 

What does the Pope do in the Introduction? 

Three things: first, states that the first and foremost requisite for the realiza- 
tion of his entire program of social reconstruction is a renewal of the Christian 
spirit: that is, an arousing activity based on Christian precepts, and of convictions 
based on Christian teaching; secondly, gives the reason for this, namely, that the 
ills of modern society are moral ills — vice instead of Christian morality, and error 
instead of Christian truth; and thirdly, stresses the point that this reform or re- 
newal must be Christian —a return to Christian life and Christian institutions — 
for the reason that only this Christian return can reach and change the hearts of 
men. 

What is “the Christian spirit” and “the Christian life?” 

As taken here, they seem to be practically the same thing; and they mean living 
in the social and business world according to the teachings and precepts of the 
Catholic Church, as outlined by Leo XIII in “Rerum Novarum,” n. 14-21. 

What are “Christian institutions?” 

They may be grouped in three classes: first, what Leo XIII in “Rerum 
Novarum,” n. 22-24, calls the “institutions of the Church,” — namely, her spiritual 
institutions, viz., the sacraments, sacramentals, etc., as well as her institutions for 
the material well-being of men, such as Church laws, policies, societies, religious 
orders devoted to the service of the poor. The second class of “Christian institu- 
tions” named seem to be what Pius XI himself called for above in treating of the 
reform of institutions, namely, proper State activity, as well as the organization of 
the “orders,” and proper regulation of business activity. The third class is 
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probably what Pius XI calls for in giving the Church’s doctrine on property, 
capital and labor, wages, etc.,.—mnamely, the proper way of doing things in 
connection with property, capital and labor, wages, etc. Note that a “Christian 
institution” need not be necessarily a part of the Church herself; it also means 
an accepted way of doing anything in accord with Christian principles. 

Why can only a return to “Christian” life and institutions heal society and 
change the hearts of men? 

There are two reasons, one a priori, the other a posteriori. The @ priori reason 
is this: only the supernatural grace of God can reach, change, ennoble, and super- 
naturalize the selfish hearts of men and so heal society; and the Christian institu- 
tions of the sacraments and the sacramentals is the God-given channel of this 
supernatural grace; as Leo XIII says in “Rerum Novarum,” n. 22, the sacraments 
and sacramentals “are given by Jesus Christ Himself for the very purpose of 
reaching the hearts of men, and derive their efficiency from God. They alone can 
reach the innermost heart and conscience . . . etc.” And the a posteriori reason, 
also given by Leo XIII in “Rerum Novarum,” n. 22, is this: an acceptance of 
Christian life and institutions healed society before, after the fall of the Roman 
Empire; therefore a return to Christian life and institutions can heal it again. 
Bad as conditions are today, they are hardly worse than when the Church began 
her work of the reconstruction of society about a.p. 5U0; and with the Popes lead- 
ing the way today, the Church will once more accomplish ‘ ‘the reconstruction of 
the social order.” 

But is not this a work of centuries? 

Very likely it is: but centuries mean nothing to the Church; she is the one 
institution which is absolutely sure to go on living and working to the end of 
time. 

But is not this discouraging for Catholics? 

For those with a narrow, material outlook, perhaps it is. For Catholics, however, 
who view things in a truly supernatural way, as they should, it means: 1) no dis- 
couragement at the seeming absence of immediate results, but rather continued 
effort to apply the Papal program in the realization that every effort is a real 
step towards certain ultimate success; 2) the realization also, that wholehearted 
effort can hasten this ultimate success. 

Does the Pope indicate any immediate course to be taken by Catholics in this 
work? 

He has already indicated some steps to be taken, namely: to utilize existing 
institutions, such as government policies that approach the Papal plan; also labor 
unions, etc., imperfect though they may be (hence thuse who refuse to co-operate 
with such institutions because they do not square with the Papal ideal in every 
respect, are not following the Papal plan themselves!) ; he indicates others towards 
the end of the Encyclical. 

What are the four sections of this last part of the Encyclical? 

First, the main evils of the present business world, secondly, the remedies; 
thirdly, the Pope’s hopes for the future; and fourthly, the course to be followed. 

Speaking of the “main evils,’ what does the Pope do? 

Three things: first, points out the chief evil of all; secondly, voices his own 
concern over this evil; and thirdly, enumerates the causes of this evil. 

What is the chief evil of all? 

It consists in this, says the Pope, that actual conditions in modern business 
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make it extremely hard for men to save their souls; in other words, modern 
business abounds in the proximate occasions of sin against the seventh Com- 
mandment and against the obligation of charity towards one’s neighbor. 

What is noteworthy in the Pope’s voicing of his own concern for this “awful 
peril” to the souls of Catholics? 

Two things: first, the mention of those bound by “justice or charity” to help 
save Catholics from the awful peril of the loss of their souls — namely, priests, 
who are bound by justice; and the members of Catholic Action and other Catholic 
societies, who are bound by charity to try to save souls; and the second noteworthy 
thing is the mention of the “skillful exploitation of the world’s resources:” this 
is the boast of our age of inventions and progress; but the Pope calls attention 
to the sad fact that often this very skill and progress serve only as a means to 
the loss of souls. 

Enumerating the causes of this peril to souls, what does Pius XI do? 

He gives two groups of causes: one non-economic, the other economic. 

What are the non-economic causes? 

Fundamentally they consist in original sin and in what are called “the remains 
of sin” —i.e., inclinations to evil— which exist in every human being except 
Jesus Christ and His Immaculate Mother. 

What is noteworthy here? 

The Communists say that the fundamental cause of social ills is the “bourgeoise 
mentality” etc.; but the Pope declares that it consists in original sin. 

How does the Pope divide the economic causes? 

Again into two groups: one of which mainly affects non-workingmen; and 
the other, workingmen. 

What about the causes which affect non-workingmen? 

The Pope enumerates six institutions, — ways of doing business, or set-ups in 
the business world — which make unjust or unfair practices very easy, and thus 
easily lead those involved therein to eternal damnation,— which is the main 
concern and sorrow of the Pope. Note that the institutions and practices to which 
the Pope will refer are not things like highway robbery, burglary, embezzlement — 
which are openly and unmistakably unjust; rather, the institutions and practices 
here indicated are usually those covered by some pretext — though the Pope’s point 
here is that the pretexts are weak, if not worthless. 

What are these six institutions or set-ups? 

The first is that general uncertainty and instability which makes it almost 
necessary for those engaged in business to have recourse to injustice if they wish 
to succeed ; the second is the ease with which the stock can be manipulated, which 
manipulation necessarily involves injustice of some kind to other speculators and to 
producers; the third is the freedom allowed to corporation directors by modern 
laws of incorporation, which make fraud and injustice to the general public and 
to stockholders very easy ; the fourth is the modern craze for advertising “rackets ;” 
the fifth is the absence of proper government control; and the sixth is the fact 
that success seems to crown the efforts of the unscrupulous, which wins them many 
imitators. 

Just what ts meant by “the uncertainties of business life in general?” 

This would seem to refer to the general uncertainties of business in any age 
or locality, and due to such things as the possibility of poor crops, accidents to 
managers, workers, or machinery, etc. 
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What is “the instability of the modern economic structure”? 

The economic structure is evidently the system of relations existing 1) be- 
tween business competitors ; 2) between capital and labor; and 3) between business 
and government. It is unstable because 1) the relations between business com- 
petitors are governed by ungoverned, killing competition, or a life and death 
struggle for monoply; 2) the relations between capital and labor are those of 
warfare instead of collaboration; and 3) the relations between business and 
government are those of “no government regulation of business.” Note that since 
1931, when “The Fortieth Year” appeared, the tendency in the United States 
under the New Deal has been towards a correction of this instability. 


In the relations between business competitors, how does this uncertainty and 
instability make it necessary for those involved to have recourse to imjustice? 

In order to succeed, business men are often almost forced to have recourse to 
what were known under the N.R.A.—the National Recovery Administration, 
1933-35 —as “unfair trade practices.” Each of the “Codes of Fair Competition” 
under the N.R.A. listed and banned a certain number of “unfair trade practices,” 
which may be taken as examples of what the Pope is referring to here; for if 
they are not actually sinful practices, they are at least the occasion of sins against 
justice and fair-dealing. The Code of Fair Competition for the Wholesale or 
Distributing Trade, for instance, lists the following: 1) Inaccurate advertising; 
2) False billing (eg., billing a customer for a higher grade article than that 
actually delivered ; or, delivering the goods actually ordered but billing the customer 
for a lower grade and price, in order to cover up a special concession not gen- 
erally offered) ; 3) Inaccurate labelling; 4) Inaccurate references to competitors; 
5) Threats of lawsuits (e.g., unjustified lawsuits tending to harass competitors or 
intimidate their customers) ; 6) Secret rebates (promising and granting refunds 
or discounts to certain customers in a class in preference to others in the same 
class) ; 7) Bribing employees; 8) Interference with another’s contracts with em- 
ployees, customers, or sources of supply; 9) Forcing customers to buy certain 
goods as a prerequisite to the purchase of other goods; 10) Selling goods at 
wholesale prices to ultimate consumers to the disadvantage of retail merchants. 


Do any of these practices deserve special mention? 

Yes: commercial bribery is the most common of all; it was conservatively 
estimated in 1931 that it cost American business one billion dollars a year. Pur- 
chasing agents are bribed to buy for their firms from certain manufacturers; 
foremen and plant officials are bribed to demand certain products or machinery 
for their departments; employees are even bribed by rival firms to betray their 
own employers. People usually think of bribery as connected with politics, but 
it seems that it is found a great deal more in business than in politics. 


But is not commercial bribery, as well as these other practices, rendered licit 
by tacit agreement among business men? 

There is no such tacit agreement: at every opportunity they vigorously protest 
against these practices. In 1931, 29 different industries had officially risen against 
commercial bribery, and 16 States had outlawed it. In 1933-34, the Codes of 
Fair Competition under the N.R.A. all outlawed “unfair trade practices.” With 
the fall of the N.R.A., however, the attitude of a good many business men has 
become what it was before: “Anything for profit!”—or, as the Pope puts it, 
they “hold that they are justified in using any means whatever, right or wrong.” 
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What are some unfair practices in the field of relations between capital and 
labor? 

Note that the Pope is speaking here of unfair practices on the part of non- 
workingmen; he treats the workingmen later. An obvious example of unfair 
practices on the part of employers is their employment of detective agencies and 
strike-breaking groups against labor unions; also their use of war munitions — 


rifles, machine guns, gas bombs — and general violence when the employees unite 
to demand better labor conditions. 


Is this very common? 

The LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee, conducting an investigation of in- 
dustrial spies, etc., for the United States Senate, disclosed that in the years 1933- 
36, millions of dollars were spent by American firms for spies and 
war munitions against their own workingmen. Chrysler Corporation spent two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars for this purpose; Radio Corporation of 
America, more than a million; Remington Rand, almost a million; Bethlehem Steel, 
seventy-two thousand; and Republic Steel, seventy-four thousand. Twenty-five 
hundred firms, great and small, are known to have hired detectives to act as spies 
among their own workingmen; no labor union, however small, seems to have been 
free from these hired spies. At the South Chicago plant of the Republic Steel, 
under the notorious Tom Girdler, on Memorial Day, 1937, striking workingmen 
were gassed, shot in the back, etc., eleven were kiiled and others permanently 
disabled. 


What are some institutions or practices leading to injustice, which exist between 
business and government? 


These are mainly the modern corporations and their devices which are formed 
and flourish under various State laws. They will be treated later in this section. 








Laughter vs. Tears 


The Wise Man said that there is a time to laugh and a 
time to weep. But recent investigations conducted by a Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University of Illinois brought out 
that the former comes 400 times more frequently than the 
latter, at least among college students. The following conclu- 
sions were noted: 

Collegians cried less than once in every twenty days, but 
4. laughed more than twenty times every day. 


Women wept three times as often as men, but did not 
laugh as often as men. 


Weeping was caused 80 to 90 per cent of the time by en- 
vironment. 








Laughter was caused 98 per cent of the time by social con- 
tacts. 


The chief cause of gloom or joy was class grades. 


Letters, received or not received, ranked second, especially 
letters containing checks from home. 


“Dates” were shown to be only tenth among the sources of 
cheer. 
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LEADERSHIP 


An ancient story relates of the great Persian ruler, Cyrus, that, as 
a young man, he often sought advice from his father, Cambyses. On 
one occasion he sought advice on how to make soldiers obedient and 
submissive. Cambyses asked him what means he himself thought best 
for this purpose. 

“Tt does not seem so difficult,” said Cyrus. “One has only to praise 
and reward those who obey, and to punish and degrade those who do 
not.” 

But Cambyses was not satisfied with this. 

“That is the way,” he replied, “to make them obey by force; but 
the chief point is to make them obey willingly. Now, the sure method 
of doing this is to convince those whom you command that you are 
more skilful and prudent than they.” 

“But what must one do to appear more skilful and prudent than 
others ?” 

“He must really be so,” replied Cambyses; “and, in order to be so, 
he must apply himself closely to his profession, diligently study all its 
rules, consult with docility the most able masters, and, above all, he 


must implore the assistance of Heaven, which alone bestows wisdom 
and success.” 


THE SAFER STATE 


The Cure of Ars once went to visit a bed-ridden youth, who was 
covered with sores from head to foot, and had no moment of rest, 
no hope on this earth. 

“You are in great suffering, my poor child?” the Saint asked. 


“No,” he answered, “today I do not feel yesterday’s pain; tomorrow 
I shall not feel today’s.” 


“You would like very much to be cured?” 


“No, I was sinful before I fell ill; I might fall back into sin. 
I am safer as I am.” 
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“Persons so inspired by the Holy Spirit put us to shame . . .” was 
the comment of the Cure. 


HIGHER BY RIGHT 


Premier Mussolini was looking over the design for a new building 
at Milan. 


“How high is that tower,” he asked, suddenly. He was told the 
height. 

“But that is higher than the tower of the Madonna on the Duomo!” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“Then, you will make it six feet lower, for it is not fitting that 
the temporal should rise above the spiritual.” 


PRAISE FOR A DESPOT 


Dionysius of Sicily was such a cruel despot that almost everyone 
of his subjects desired his death. But there was one exception: an old 
woman, who prayed every day that he might continue in good health. 

Dionysius was much surprised, when he heard this; and, sending for 
the woman, he asked her why she did not wish his death like the others. 

“When I was a girl,” she replied, “there was here a wicked tyrant, 
and we all wanted him to die. After his death, however, there came 
another still worse — so we all prayed that he too might be taken away. 
When he died, you came — worse than either of the other two. And 
now, fearing that another still worse may succeed you, I pray for your 
health every day.” 


HARMLESS 


In the excitement of a riot, some people went so far one day as to 
throw stones at the statue of the Emperor, Constantine. His courtiers 
urged him to take signal revenge on the offenders for this insult which, 
they said, was really offered to his very person. 

But the Emperor replied, passing his hand over his face as he did 
so: 

“This injury to my person must really be very slight, for I feel no 
pain at all.” 
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FEBRUARY CHORES 


What should an average lay Catholic do to signify his realization 
of what is meant when it is said that February is dedicated to the 
Catholic Press? Contrary to the judgment of pessimists, we know that 
there are many who are not lacking in zeal, but who do not receive 
the suggestions and guidance they need for taking part in the promo- 
tion of the Catholic Press. 

Usually during this month, long editorials are written by 
philosophers about the great power of the press; long diatribes are 
aimed against rather vague enemies of the Catholic Press; long ac- 
counts are penned about the achievements of the Catholic Press in the 
past. Out of all these things the average Catholic can take little of a 
practical nature — little that informs him of what he himself might do. 

What can he do? There are little schemes he can employ to make 
it a worthwhile month both for himself and for others. For himself, 
he can make an effort to shake off whatever laziness has fostered dis- 
interest in the past. We have heard people say: “I know that I should 
read a Catholic paper or magazine now and then; I know I would be 
better informed and more ready to answer questions about my faith 
if I did; but I just don’t. I guess I’m too lazy.” The guess is usually a 
good one — and it requires only a bit of will exercise to throw off the 
laziness and carry out a plan of Catholic reading. 

Then he can visit a display of Catholic literature (almost every 
city has one or more of these somewhere), find out what Catholics 
are doing in the way of writing, and search for the particular maga- 
zine or paper that appeals to him. Too many Catholics judge the whole 
field of Catholic literature by some poor specimen that has chanced 
into their hands. They condemn all Catholic publications in the mass, 
and when they are asked how many they have read, the answer is at 
most one or two or three, and these such that no one would recommend 
them. Let the average Catholic get a look at a goodly number of Cath- 
olic publications ; resist all sales efforts in behalf of these that hold out 
no appeal ; take one or two or as many as he can read with interest and 
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profit, and he will be changed from:a critic to a booster. 

In behalf of others, suggestions as to what can be done will spring 
from personal interest awakened once more. Here are things that have 
been done by others. Some read their Catholic magazines or papers and 
then leave them in the seat of a street car or bus or train, where some- 
one else will surely pick them up and read at least an article or two. 
Others make it a point to answer non-Catholics’ questions about Cath- 
olic matters by handing them a magazine or paper with an article on the 
question; it is pretty sure that they will read the article and more. 
Others send off their old magazines and papers to friends or relatives 
in small cities or in foreign lands, or any place where people are not 
likely to have such things within easy reach. And, of course, many use 
them for the sick and the poor in hospitals and homes. 


WHY PRIESTS DON’T MARRY 


It has always been a deep dark mystery to some non-Catholics that 
priests in the Catholic Church do not have wives. Those who hold 
public discussions or information classes for non-Catholics testify that 
this question is proposed more often than any other, and that in a way 
that seems to say that there is something uncanny or underhanded about 
the whole matter. ’ 

The Catholic answer has been given so often that we sometimes 
think it unnecessary to repeat it again. However, that same answer was 
given recently by a rather strange spokesman — no less than a com- 
mittee of six leading laymen of the Anglican Church, in a plea to the 
archbishops of Canterbury, York and Wales of that Church. 

In their lengthy plea, these laymen ask that celibacy be urged upon 
young men entering the Anglican ministry. They point out the dif- 
ficulties under which a married clergy labor in the home field and in 
mission fields abroad; they remark upon the far superior efficiency of 
those few Anglican ministers who labor for souls without wives and 
families; they even hint at the added expense that falls upon poor 
struggling parishes that have to support not only a minister but his 
family as well. 

They do not go so far as to say that celibacy should be forced upon 
the Anglican clergy. They are only laymen, and so cannot presume to 
be dictatorial. But they do not leave their meaning unclear. Here is 
what they say: 
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“None of us who sign this memorial would wish to see the Latin 
discipline enforced (absolute celibacy) ; we are not ignorant of the noble 
work of many clerical wives in country parishes for instance, and we 
do not seek to destroy the establishment of a married clergy. We ac- 
cept the principle that under God, each man must be free to choose. 
But if what we have said is true, it becomes clear that in the present 
condition of the Church of England a far larger proportion of per- 
manently unmarried clergy is urgently needed if she is to fulfill her 
mission at home and abroad.” 

That, of course, is a very dignified way of saying that from a prac- 
tical point of view it is evident that the good of souls demands that 
priests should not marry. 


INSTRUMENTS OF SATAN 


Here and there and now and then a cry is raised against the 
salacious magazines that are multiplying now on the news stands. It is 
high time that the here’s and there’s and now’s and then’s get to- 
gether into a solid frontal attack against something that is becoming 
more brazen and bold. 

These picture magazines that are begetting offspring like guinea 
pigs have brought the standards of morality in printed matter to a new 
low. The vile cleverness of their work is its peculiar danger; pictures 
appeal to everybody, but with special power to the less intelligent, less 
favored, less educated, less mature minds of moral weaklings and chil- 
dren. 

They accept the nickels and dimes from such customers and in re- 
turn give them powerful incentives to unleash passion, or lessons in 
evil of which they were previously unaware. That part of the popula- 
tion which needs the most protection from incentives to vice, is being 
given the strongest incentives by these filthy illustrated magazines. 

It is diabolic — the way they pretend to high moralism and virtue, 
and then present pictures that not even a strong character could view 
without harm. What a sad thing, they affect to say, is vice and sin; 
and then they offer pictures that can have little other result than en- 
couraging vice and sin. How awful, they pretend to believe, is the 
morality of some artists; and then they give pictures of the same ar- 
tists’ dirtiest work so that it may be indefinitely spread. 

Anybody can understand that such an evil needs the determined 
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and united effort of all decent people to stamp it out. There ought to 
be a special penalty for the publishers who are behind such magazines ; 
perhaps a few months in a filthy, smelly, loathsome cell would de- 
velop their love for what is clean. 

However, at present, it seems that the only law that will touch 
them is that which is measured by their pocketbooks. Let’s get together 
and drive them into bankruptcy by influencing everybody we know to 
let their vicious publications gather dust on the news stands; let them 
suffer the untold agonies of “diminishing returns.” 


40,300 HOMICIDES 


In 1937, there were 40,300 men, women and children killed in auto- 
mobile accidents, 2,000 more than during the preceding year. 

The figures are cold, but what tragedies they represent! How often 
the telegraph wires burned with the news of sudden death that plunged 
mothers and fathers and relatives and friends into the sharp grief 
that only unexpected death can cause! How many of the 40,300 were 
stricken down when the state of their souls was doubtful enough to 
add immeasurably to the grief of their families; how many persons 
were robbed by death on the highway of someone whom they needed 
as the very prop of their own lives. The number, 40,300, represents 
a terrible total, but hundreds of thousands were hurt by their deaths, 
many more than if life had been taken from themselves. 

But that is not all. Those injured by automobiles in 1937 totaled 
1,060,000 — and that figure conceals the same number of tragedies 
in human lives. Long years of saving spent on hospital bills; strong, 
active persons maimed and crippled for life; suffering created that did 
not end with 1937, but shall go on and on through the years! 

It has been said that one way in which reckless drivers can be 
changed into safe is for them to become involved in a serious accident 
to themselves or to others. Must we wait until toll-taking experi- 
ence shall teach all the feather-brained drivers of automobiles to drive 
like human beings and not like maniacs? Is it going to be impossible 
to reduce the number of annual deaths on the roads because there is 
no way of teaching sanity to those handling death-dealing machines? 

God forbid! Every individual in the United States who drives a car 
should make it his ambition to sacrifice anything — time, punctuality, 
business, pleasure, rather than be the cause of a single minor or major 
accident on the road this year. | 121] 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


LESSONS OF THE MARTYRS 

ROM an earnest consideration 

of the illustrious examples of 
virtue which the saints have given 
us during their martyrdom, oh, 
how much is to be 
learned ! 

I. By beholding, in 
devout meditation, 
the utter contempt in which they 
held the world and all the allure- 
ments of its pompous vanities, we 
are taught to despise the fleeting 
and unsubstantial pleasures which 
it offers to its deluded votaries. 
Many of them, previously to hav- 
ing been put to torture, had been 
offered by the tyrants immense 
rewards, posts of honor, and noble 
marriages, to induce them to 
abandon the faith. . . . The pon- 
tifical dignity was offered to St. 
Theodore of Amasea, as the re- 
ward of his apostasy. The holy 
martyr, ridiculing the proposal, 
replied: “Pontifical dignity! I am 
about to enjoy God forever in 
heaven ; and is it likely, think you, 
that I should prefer remaining on 
earth, to follow the trade of a cook 
and a butcher to your false gods?” 


From: 
Victories of 
the Martyrs 


II. From the example of the 
martyrs we learn also to place our 
confidence only in God, and to be- 
come daily more enamoured of 
the excellence of our faith: since 
in their constancy we cannot help 
admiring the wonderful power of 
God which enabled them to en- 
counter torments and death with 
heroic fortitude and ecstatic joy. 
For without the interposition of 
the most powerful assistance from 
heaven, how could the delicate 
constitution of nervous persons, 


the tottering decreptitude of age, 
the timorous dispositions of tender 
virgins, the recklessness of 
adolescent manhood, or the incon- 
sideration of boyhood years, be 
equal to tortures, the bare recital 
of which fills us with horror? 

St. Eulalia was a youthful vir- 
gin, of only twelve years; the 
tyrant ordered her to be cruelly 
scourged, and then caused boiling 
oil to be poured into the wounds, 
and burning torches to be applied 
to her breasts and sides. During 
these tortures she ceased not to 
praise the Lord. Her joints were 
entirely dislocated, the flesh torn 
from her bones with iron hooks, 
and she was finally burned alive, 
having baffled the ingenuity of 
her inhuman executioners. 


III. From the patience which 
the martyrs evinced during their 
tortures, we should learn to suffer 
with holy resignation the crosses 
and afflictions of this life; poverty, 
sickness, persecution, contumely, 
injustice, and all other evils, are 
but trifling when compared with 
their sufferings. The reflection 
that it was the will of God that 
they should suffer for His love, 
was their only solace. . . . St. Vin- 
cent de Paul used to say: “Con- 
formity to the divine will is a 
sovereign remedy for all evils.” 

It may be useful here to re- 
mark, with St. Augustine, that it 
is not the torture but the cause 
which maketh the martyr. Whence 
St. Thomas teaches that martyr- 
dom is to suffer death in the exer- 
cise of a virtue. From which we 
may infer that not only he who 
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by the hands of the executioner 
lays down his life for the faith, 
but whoever dies to comply with 
the divine will, and to please God, 
is a martyr, since in sacrificing 
himself to the divine love he per- 
forms an act of the most exalted 
virtue. 


IV. The examples of the mar- 
tyrs teach us also to have immedi- 
ate recourse to the assistance of 
God, by earnest supplication, when 
we feel ourselves disconsolate or 
weak under affliction. Thus did 
the holy martyrs. As their tortures 
increased, they multiplied their 
prayers and secured the victory. 
St. Theodore, after a long en- 
durance of his tortures, was 
stretched upon burning tiles; feel- 
ing the pain penetrating to his 
very heart, he besought the Lord 
to mitigate the torture, and per- 
severed to the end. 


V. But the most important 
lesson which we learn from the 
martyrs is the necessity of the love 
of God: He who loveth not 
abideth in death. We cannot mani- 
fest our love of God so well by 
a multitude of actions performed 
for His glory, as by a willingness 
to suffer for his sake. St. 
Gordianus replied to the tyrant 
who threatened to put him to 
death if he did not deny the name 
of Jesus. “You threaten death! 
but my greatest regret is, that I 
can die but once for Jesus Christ.” 
In a similar manner, St. Procopius 
explained to the tyrant, who was 
directing further tortures: “Tor- 
ment as much as thou wilt, but 
know that to one who truly loves 
Jesus Christ, nothing is dearer 
than to suffer for His sake.” “And 
did the saints speak thus,” says 
St. Bernard, “because they were 


insensible to torments? No,” con- 
tinues the holy Doctor, “they were 
neither frantic nor insensible, but 
their love of Jesus Christ caused 
them to esteem it all joy to suffer 
and to die for His glory.” 


VI. I add that death, which is 
the tribute that every one must 
pay, is the greatest of all our tribu- 
lations, and that makes not only 
sinners, but the just tremble. Our 
Saviour Himself as a man wished 
to show the fear that He felt 
in the face of death, so that He 
began to pray to His Father to 
free Him from it. But at the same 
time He teaches us to accept death 
according to the good pleasure of 
God by saying: Nevertheless, not 
my will but thine be done. The fol- 
lowing is the way by which we 
acquire the glory of martyrdom: 
It is by accepting death to please’ 
God and to conform to His will; 
for, as we have remarked above 
with St. Augustine, not the pain, 
but the cause of the death, or the 
end for which one submits to it, 
is that which makes martyrs. 


VII. Finally, we should be 
moved to recommend ourselves 
every day, with great confidence, 
to the intercession of the holy 
martyrs, whose prayers are most 
efficacious with God. When we 
suffer some grievous pain, or 
when we desire a special favor, 
let us make a novena or a triduum 
in honor of the holy martyrs, and 
we shall easily obtain the grace. 
Let us not fail to honor them, says 
St. Ambrose; for they are our 
princes in the faith and our power- 
ful intercessors. If the Lord 
promises a reward to him who 
gives a drink of water to a poor 
man, what will He not do for 
those who sacrificed their lives in 
the midst of torments! 
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BIOGRAPHY 
The Life of Father 
Francis Mary of the 
Cross Jordan, Founder 
and First Superior Gen- 
eral of the Society of 
the Divine Savior. By 





Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 
These comments represent the 
honest opinions of the review- 
ers, with neither criticism nor 
deserving praise withheld. 


account. A good index 
would also be of great 
advantage in a book of 
this kind, although the 
table of contents is 
quite detailed. 

The first American 








P. Pancratius Pfeiffer, 
Second Superior Gen- 
eral of the same Society. Translated from 
the original by Winfrid Herbst, S.DS. 
Published by the Society of the Divine 
Savior, St. Nazianz, Wis. 574 pages. Price 
$1.25; postpaid, $1.45. 

The life of Father Jordan is really the 
story of the Order of the Divine Savior, 
up to his death in 1918. It is a most in- 
teresting story. Most religious orders (we 
use the term in the wide sense) have ex- 
perienced considerable hardships in the 
beginning but few have had to weather 
such storms, it seems to me, as Father 
Jordan’s foundation. But through it all 
and in spite of it all it grew and with a 
marvelous: rapidity; nor did the rapid 
growth interfere with its solidity or 
with its far-flung work. Divine Providence 
most evidently guided its development. 
In the beginning Father Jordan had no 
intention of founding an order but rather 
an association of secular priests and lay- 
workers. Its original name was the Apos- 
tolic Teaching Society. This soon became 
the Catholic Teaching Society, and finally 
the Society of the Divine Savior was 
established. 

Even during the life of its Founder the 
Society of the Divine Savior spread to 
Assam, Austria, North America, Switzer- 
land, Rumania, Croatia, Belgium, Poland, 
South America, England. Because of the 
religious disturbances in Germany, Father 
Jordan’s native land,. he laid the founda- 
tions of his work in Rome itself. In 1885 
the Sisterhood was entirely separated from 
the first order. A brief account of the 
early development of the Sisterhood is 
given in an appendix. 

The history of Father Jordan’s life and 
especially of his foundations is given, it 
seems to me, with simplicity and absolute 
sincerity. It reveals the true greatness 
of the man without concealing his human 
shortcomings. But it is too evidently a 
translation and suffers somewhat on that 
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foundation was made 
under the auspices of 
Archbishop William Gross, C.Ss.R., of 
Portland, Oregon. In 1896 Archbishop 
Katzer of Milwaukee welcomed them to 
St. Nazianz, Wisconsin. Here they built 
a seminary and it became the mother- 
house of the order in America. 

The price of the book is certainly 
reasonable. — A. T. Z. 

Sister Mary John Berchmans. By Sr. 
Mary Edwin O’Neill, R.H.N. Foreword 
by D. Giacobbi, S.J.; Foreword, 2nd edi- 
tion, by Richard A. Gleeson, S.J. Pub- 
lished by Benzinger Brothers, New York. 
Pages xix, 234. Price, $1.75 net. 

This life of Sister Mary John Berch- 
mans was first published ten years ago. 
Repeated demands led to the publication 
of this second edition. The book is di- 
vided into two nearly equal parts: Part 
I. Life of St. Mary John Berchmans; 
Part II. The Spiritual Notes of Sr. Mary 
John Berchmans. 

This is not a biography in the usual 
form; it is more the story of the growth 
of a soul in holiness,—a sort of auto- 
biography since it is based mostly on her 
own spiritual notes. To me the most 
striking feature of the life of Sr. Mary 
John Berchmans is the note of frustration, 
of apparent failure — a defeat turned into 
a complete spiritual victory by Faith and 
Love of God. A strong, bright, happy 
and generous girl, she sacrifices all that 
was held out to her for the love of Christ. 
Faithful and zealous in her religious life, 
successful in her charge as a teacher, in- 
fluential guide and leader of a Young 
Ladies Sodality; one whose example and 
words drew others to follow her in the 
religious life — then God sent the sickness 
that took all this from her. She accepted 
it with faith and love; she kept all her 
charm and joyfulness — and that was real 
virtue, strong virtue. Now she ran for- 
ward in the love of God and His Blessed 
Mother; they on their part admitted her 
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to an intimacy that is given to but few 
this side of heaven. 

Here is another mystic — not in history, 
not a thousand miles away —but close 
at hand, in our country; one whom men 
and women living today were happy to 
name among their friends. — M. S. B. 


A Valiant Bishop Against a Ruthless 
King. The Life of St. John Fisher. By 
Paul McCann. Published by B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price, $2.50. 

This book is as charming and as 
thoroughly upright and sincere as the 
magnificent character who is its hero, St. 
John Fisher, the martyr-bishop. Every 
character who plays a part in the drama 
told by the book is correctly weighed 
and appreciated with the fine sense of a 
just and impartial mind that knows how 
to select and to value the records of 
history. 

It is remarkable how the author has 
kept this balance of impartial justice 
throughout his book and yet has infused 
into the whole an invigorating enthusiasm 
and an almost worshipful admiration for 
the grand old Bishop who, like St. John 
the Baptist of old, stood staunch and 
firm in constant opposition to the en- 
croachments of Henry VIII of England 
into the spiritual realm of Pope and 

‘ishops. 

Withal the style of the book is free 
and smooth-flowing, and the interest of 
the story never lags. Paul McCann’s 
biography of St. John Fisher is an out- 
standing contribution to our Catholic 
literature. I recommend it highly with a 
sincere hope that we may have more 
books of the same worth.— E. A. M. 


ASCETICISM 


Spotlights on Matters Spiritual. By 
Winfred Herbst, S.D.S. Published by 
Frederick Pustet Co., New York and 
Cincinnati. 280 pages. Price, $2.25. 

“Here is a book,” the author says in 
the Foreword, “written to serve many 
purposes: a book for spiritual reading, 
for Meditation ; for conference matter; 
for instructions; for retreat. A book for 
the laity, for religious, for pries' 

It is a sort of Ascettical Theology in 
an informal manner. No particular order 
seems to be followed, but the ground 
is covered rather completely. Fr. 
Herbst just talks to the reader about 
spiritual topics, without attempting to be 
exhaustive. Spotlights is therefore a good 
title. He introduces some topics rather 
unexpectedly — as the Biblical Six Days, 
the Four Thousand Years, Evolution and 


Original Sin, etc. Chapter 21 brings very 
useful and interesting information on 
Indulgences. His definition of a sacrifice 
(chapter 10) will seem to some incom- 
plete. 

People who are sincerely trying to 
make their lives better will find much 
help in this gathering of thoughts and 
reflections on spiritual matters. — A.T. Z. 


Grace of the Way; Little Spiritual 
Studies in Daily Life. By Sister Monica, 
Ph.D. Ursuline. Published by Benziger 
Brothers, New York. 194 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

Here is a book for the Christmas Sea- 
son meant for fathers and mothers and 
their grown up sons and daughters— 
grown ups who are “on the way” or 
purposing to enter “the way.” The Way 
is the way to heaven across our daily 
life. Sister Monica describes her book as 
“little spiritual studies.’ They are that. 
She studies with the reader, scenes from 
the Christmas story, especially from the 
part played in it by Mary and Joseph 
—studies every detail. But the studies 
are practical—she puts each picture in 
contrast with our own daily lives, with 
real insight and understanding, and makes 
the reader — the fellow-student, I should 
say,— spontaneously break out in pray- 
ers and holy desires. 

A book like this might well be called 
a primer of real Catholic home life. Used 
as such it would be a blessing in any 
home, a source of that peace and joy 
the Christ-child came to bring. There 
is a grace and warmth about the style 
of Sister Monica, and a contact with real 
life in the lessons, that commend her 
studies doubly. I think her book would 
make a splendid Christmas gift for the 
family — one that would help to make 
all realize the Gift of gifts at Christ- 
mas: Christ in the home. — A. T. Z. 


Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. By 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Published by the 
Queens’ Work, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 10 
cents. 

Here is an important phase of Cath- 
olic devotion, neglected by very many 
Catholics. Father Lord shows the 
naturalness of Visits to the Blessed Sa- 
crament, by comparing them with the 
visits we make to our human friends. 
We are led easily to the conclusion that 
He is worthy of at least as much at- 
tention as they, and can give us much 
more in the way of consolation and 
strength for the performance of our daily 
duties. —G. M. 
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, Catholic Comment % 


This column is intended to bring out the human interest elements in news 
events of the month as well as in personal experiences. Readers are also invited 
to express their Catholic comments here. Address communications to “Catholic 
Comment,” Tue LicuoriAn, O woc, Wisconsin. 








Few words are bandied about today with less understanding of their mean- 
ing than the word “Fascism.” Catholics are as guilty as others of making a 
bugaboo out of the word. Even intellectuals slip into the current custom of 
making it a synonym for all things hateful. An editorial in a recent issue of the 
Jesuit review, America, says point blank that the Pope condemned Fascism in 
1926, and that it is a lie to say that he favors Fascism in any way... . Asa 
matter of fact, the only thing that the Pope condemned in 1926 was the prin- 
ciple that the State is the be-all and end-all of human activity; he did not say he 
was referring to Fascism as such. Some one may say that Fascism is an example 
of the “totalitarian State” and that therefore it is included in the Pope’s con- 
demnation. But in 1931 Pope Pius XI said that even the totalitarian State, rightly 
ordered, is not necessarily in conflict with the Church. That is, if a State be 
totalitarian in the exercise of functions that belong to the State, and does not 
step in and dictate to citizens where it has no authority, it is not inimical to the 
Church. Numerous texts could be brought to show some evidences of favor on 
the part of the Pope toward Italian Fascism, ready as he has always been to 
criticize when it has gone beyond its powers. At the same time, he has never made 
it, as the papers love to do, the only alternative of Communism. The moral is, 
sweeping statements on a topic like Fascism usually represent ignorance. 


“The Immortality of the Soul” is the topic of a lecture to be delivered by 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen at the University of California, January 29th. A former 
regent of the University left a sum of money to provide for one lecture a year 
on this subject, to be given by someone especially qualified and appointed for the 
task. Msgr. Sheen is well qualified for the assignment; few men can make 
religious truth so simple and appealing. 


From Africa, comes this human interest story. Bishop Bonhomme, Vicar 
Apostolic of Basutoland, had travelled 100 miles on horseback to baptize Chief 
Theke Makhaelo Leretholi, who had been under instruction for two years. After 
his own baptism, 304 of his subjects were likewise admitted into the Church. As 
the Bishop was preparing to set out for his home, the chief, surrounded by 
hundreds of his followers, presented him with a thoroughbred horse, with the 
speech: “You have a difficult work, with many cares. Our roads must be a source 
of great fatigue to you. I make you a present then of these new legs, that you 
may travel with greater ease and return to visit us in the near future.” Then he 
turned to his subjects and said: “Give thanks to God, who has deigned to choose 
me for his child. If you wish to be good subjects, give up all pagan practices, 
and join me in loving, serving and adoring God who has created and saved 
us.” . . . And they say missionary work is a thankless job! 
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We have thought it, said it, bewailed it ourselves many times, but never 
expected to hear it bewailed by a non-Catholic leader. We mean the tendency of 
our Catholic schools to ape the methods, principles, aims of the non-sectarian 
schools. Here are the recent words of Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago: “In America, whatever the system of formal control, our 
educational institutions remain American. Two excellent cases in point are the 
Catholic schoels and the endowed universities. In America, the Catholic schools 
are more American than Catholic. They have much the same curricula, advan- 
tages and failings as the public schools. Although the Catholic Church has the 
longest intellectual tradition in the western world, we find its best known Amer- 
ican university famous for football, a feature of university life that is strictly 
American.” Very probably this was not intended as a criticism of Notre Dame, 
which remains one of the most Catholic of all the schools that are called Cath- 
olic in this country. What is sad is that so many Catholic universities are crowd- 
ing one another for a place of equality with the highly publicized secular uni- 
versities of the land, in utter forgetfulness that their glory is to be different. 


Cardinal Mundelein had a few forthright things to say recently about social 
justice — or injustice. “The trouble with us in the past has been that we were 
too often drawn into an alliance with the wrong side. Selfish employers of labor 
have flattered the Church by calling it the greatest conservative force and then 
called upon it to act as a police force while they paid out a pittance of a wage 
to those who worked for them. Of course, there is danger of Communism. But 
don’t let others use it as a cloak to cover corrupt practices when they cry out 
against Communism and they themselves practice social injustice, when they fight 
against a minimum wage and we find girls and women trying to live on 10 and 
15 cents an hour.” The words were addressed to a gathering of Holy Name men, 
and ought to be answer enough for many who are constantly saying: “Where 
does the hierarchy stand in this matter?” 


Another well known Catholic has been appointed to a position of great pretige 
in political circles by President Roosevelt. Together with the editor of the Ave 
Maria, we hope that Catholic papers and magazines will not display this news 
as if it were a great triumph for the Church. We've had too much of that 
sophomoric exulting over Catholics in high places. Too often it has been fol- 
lowed by revelations or actions that made the successful Catholic anything but 
an honor to the Church. So far as we know, the individual recently honored is a 
good Catholic; let us not make his salvation more difficult by the publicity that 
provokes pride. 


Father Coughlin is back on the air. His humble submission to the authority of 
his Archbishop has increased his stature and his prestige, and we have no doubt 
that he will do an immense amount of good. Expressing, of course, a purely per- 
sonal point of view, we hope that he will insist on enunciating, not only a 
Christian plan of economics, but the Christian spirit of economics, without which 
no plan will ever be effectual. He has done this with powerful appeal at times in 
the past, but we were of the opinion that he used too much of his valuable speak- 
ing time on the mechanical features of economics, both when we agreed and 
disagreed with his proposals. We believe his power is greatest when presenting 
Christian philosophy and theology, as the need of this is indispensable for economic 
reform. 
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A big buck Indian had just ordered 
a ham sandwich at a drug counter and 
was pecring between the slices of bread 
when he turned and said to the waiter: 
“Ugh, you slice ’em ham?” 

The waiter looked up and replied, “Yes, 
I sliced the ham.” 

“Ugh,” grunted the Indian indignantly, 
“you near miss ’em.” 


* 

“But, my dear, I haven’t spoken for ten 
minutes.” 

“No, Henry, but you’ve been listening 
in a most aggravating manner, and I’m 
not going to stand for it.” 

* 

Murphy: What’s that in your pocket? 

Pat (in whisper): Dynamite. I’m wait- 
ing for Casey. Every time he meets me, 
he slaps me on the chest and breaks my 
pipe. Next time he does it, he'll blow 
his hand off. 

*% 

Landlord: Our new tenant formerly 
lived in Alaska. 

Janitor: Yes, sir, I'll do my best to 
make him feel at home, sir. 


* 


Every year college deans pop the 
routine question to their undergraduates: 
“Why did you come to college?” 

Traditionally the answers match the 
question in triteness. But last year one 
co-ed unexpectedly confided: “I came to 
be went with — but I ain’t yet!” 

% - 

Little Audrey went in the kitchen to 
cook biscuits. When Audrey opened the 
stove door she fell in and the door closed 
behind her. Just then her mother came 
in and laughed and laughed because she 
knew Audrey couldn’t cook. 


* 


Rastus: Effen beauty was sugar yo’ 
sho’ would make fine vinegar. 

Sambo: Yes, and effen brains was 
dynamite yo’ wouldn’t have enough to 
produce a good sneeze. 


*% 

Then Duck—“What would be the 
proper thing to say if, in carving a duck, 
it should slip off the platter and into 
your neighbor’s lap?” 

“Be very courteous. Say, ‘May I trou- 
ble you for that duck?’” 


Visitor: Your son is a cute little rascal. 
Lady: Yes, he takes after his father. 
Visitor: Oh, is his father cute, too? 
Lady: No, but he’s a rascal. 


* 


“How did you break your leg?” 
“T threw a cigarette in a manhole, and 
stepped on it.” 
*% 


The teacher had forbidden the eating 
of candy and chewing gum during school 
time. One day she became suspicious of 
a lump in Jimmie’s cheek. 

“Jimmie, are you eating candy or 
chewing gum?” she said. 

“No,” replied Jimmie. “I’m just soak- 
ing a prune to eat at recess.” 

* 


Bore: I’m a member of the Outing 
Club, old man. 

Guest: How nice! 
you out. .° 


Then let me see 


* 


The cute customer approached the 
handsome floorwalker and asked, “Do 
you have notions on this floor?” The 
floorwalker leered and simpered, “Yes, 
madam, but we must suppress them dur- 
ing business hours.” 


Judge to Prisoner: Say, when were 
you born? 
No reply. 
“I say, when was your birthday?” 
Prisoner (sullenly): Wot do you care? 
You ain’t gonner give me nothin’! 
* 


“Can you read and write?” 

“Can write, not read.” 

“Write your name, then.” 

“What is that you wrote?” 

“I don’t know. I told you I can't 
read.” 

% 

“Are you a good carpenter?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then how do you make a Venetian 
blind ?” 

“Stick your finger in his eye.” 


*% 
Passenger: “Conductor, have I time to 
say goodby to my wife?” 
Conductor: “I don’t know, how long 
have you been married?” 
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